


ALEXANDER I, (Poem) .—.0-.-. John G/ Whittier 
GARRISON AND WHITTIER... « Ty We Higginson 
GARRISON AND THE-NEGRO—~-W. E. B. Du Bois 
THANKSGIVING (Poem) . . . . Margaret Fithian 
RIGHTS OF THE INSURED .. Joseph W. Folk 
NEW RUSSIA. . ss 2 +. % ©. «.+> Miax Noedas 
EXCAVATIONS AT BISMYA. . . . E.J. Banks 
A WOMAN’S LITANY. .. . . «Charlotte Leech 
ONE OF OUR FIRST FAMILIES. . E. P. Powell 
LONDON TOPICS .... . . Justin McCarthy 
RECENT FICTION ... . . .Mrs. L. H. Hartis 
ENGLISH FOOTBALL... .. .~° John Morgan 
"POSSUM AN’ ’TATERS (Poem) . . Silas X. Floyd 


LIGHTENING HOUSEWORK . Laura C. Rockwood 
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Editorial, Survey of the World, Book Reviews 
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To woman particularly—the make: of the home ideal’ —the perfec- 
tion, beauty and comfort of “Stawdard” Enameled Baths and-One-Piece 
Lavatories appeal with intense interest. The installation’of “Standard’ 
ware is the most economical aid to your own comfort, the safest 
guarantee of health to your family, and the cause of greatest pride in 
possession. Its white, smooth, one-piece surface makes it alone 
sanitarily perfect, and aconstant pleasure to the sight and touch of the 
owner. No home can be modern, healthful or comfortable without 
it. The cost of installing “Stavdard” fixtures is low enough to satisfy 
the most economical. 

Our Book ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS ”’ tells you how to plan, buy and ar- FF 
range your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as wellas f 
luxurious rooms, showing the cost. of each fixture in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet 
ever issued on the subject and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, 
and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected. ) b is 
The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-33, can be purchased from any plumber at 
a cost approximating $94.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is 
described in detail among the others. , 

CAUTION: Every piece of Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘Green and 
Gold’’ guarantee label,and has our trade-mark ‘Standard’ cast on the outside. 
Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixturc it is not “Standara’ Ware. 
Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 
Address Standard Sanitary Mfg,Co. Dept. M,Pittsburgh, U. S. A.. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stasdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E, C. 
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New Macmillan Publications 








JUST READY 


Mr. Samuel Isham’s History of American Painting 
With 12 full-page photogravures and 100 illustrations in the text. Uniform with Mr. Taft's 
‘* History of American Sculpture,’ and Mr. Elson’s ‘‘ History of American Music,” in ‘‘ The 
History of American Art,” edited by JOHN C. VAN DYKE, L.H.D. 

Cloth, imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in red and gold. $5.00 net (carriage extra) 


The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin Second Volume. 
Edited by ALFRED H. SMYTH, Philadelphia. Limited Library edition, with portraits 
and other illustrations. In ten volumes, cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net per volume. 


Dr. Smyth’s edition of the writings of Benjamin Franklin will contain several hundred 
letters and manuscripts unknown to previous editors of Franklin, among these being many 
of the most important documents by Franklin that have ever been discovered. 


The Works of Maurice Hewlett /ourth Volume 

Uniform with the limited editions of the works of Walter Pater and Matthew Arnold. Ten 

volumes issued monthly. /ust ready: ‘‘New Canterbury Tales,” uniform with ‘‘The 

Forest Lovers,” ‘‘ Richard Yea-and-Nay” and ‘ Little Novels of Italy,” already issued. 
500 sets on large paper. Olive green cloth, gilt, $3.00 net per volume. 


Recollections By William O’Brien, M. P.. 
The book takes one behind the scenes of the Parnell-movement in dramatic fashion, in tell- 
ing the life history of a distinct, lively and original personality. 

Cloth, 8vo, 518 pages, $3.50 net. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 
With two hundred and twenty-five original drawings by Joseph Pennell, including twenty- 
five photogravure plates. In two volumes, cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net. 


Miss Agnes Laut’s Vikings of the Pacific 


Being a couatinuation of *‘ Pathfinders of the West.” 
Richly illustrated. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s The Re-shaping of the Far East 


By the author of ‘*Manchu and Muscovite.” J/lustrated from exceptionally fine photo- 
graphs supplied by the Japanese Government. In two volumes, cloth 8vo. 


Nathaniel Schmidt’s The Prophet of Nazareth. 

By the Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature in Cornell University and Director 
of the American School of Archeology in Jerusalem, is a reinterpretation of the Life of 
Jesus in the light of the author’s researches in Palestine. Cloth, 8&vo. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 


Mr. Charles Major's Mr. Harwood’s 
new novel Yolanda = New Creations in Plant Life 
Appears this week in a third large edition. By W.S. HARWOOD. An Authoritative Ac- 
__lilustrated, cloth, $1.50. count of the Life and work of LUTHER BUR- 
Sein te hein sae syn : BANK. Fully illustrated. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net (postage 15 cents.) 
Mr. Emerson Hough’s 


Heart’s Desire 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


“Embodies with indefinable affection, humor and 
pathos, the West of our dreams.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s 
A Self-Supporting Home 
Cloth, $1.75 net (postage 14 cents.) 








Published TEE MACMILLAN COMPANY “*esuitttave- 
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The Political History of England 


Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Edttorship of the Rev. 
WILLIAM HUNT, D. Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, and 
REGINALD LAND POOLE, M.A., Ph. D., Editor of the English Historical 


Review. 


The 


b lg of each volume will be $2.60 net, if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS ma 
subscribed for at the price of $28.00 net, payment being made at the rate of $2.34 net, on the 


ery of each volume. 
VOL. X. 1760 to 1801. [READY ] 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D. Litt., 
Trinity College, Oxford. 
“We regard the entire work with admiration. If 
continued with equal brilliancy, the series will be in- 
valuable, and we unhesitatingly pronounce the present 


volume statesmanlike, scholarly and erudite.”—Notes 
and Queries. 


VOL. Il. 1066 to 1216. [READY] 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A., 
Professor of History in Yale University. 


FULL PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION 


In 52 vols. demy 8vo, each volume having its own Index and Two or more Maps, 


be 
eliv- 
VOL. Ill, 1216 to 1377. [READY] 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Mediaeval 
and Modern History in the Victoria University 
of Manchester. 


VOL. I. To 1066. [IN JANUARY] 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L., Litt. D., 
Fellow of University College, London. 


It is expected that other volumes_ will 


follow at 
intervals of about two months. 





THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM 


By Anprew Lanc. With specially designed cover by 
Ford. 8vo. $3.00 net. 
Contents—lIntroduction—Origin of |Totemism— 
Method of Inquiry—Theory of Primal Promiscuity— 
The Arunta Anomaly—The Theories of Dr. Durkheim 
—The Author’s Theory—Rise of Phratries and Totem 
Kins—A New Point Explained—Totemic Redistribu- 
tion—Matrimonial Classes—Mr. Frazer’s Theory of 
Totemism—Appendix: American Theories. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AMERICAN 
CONDITIONS. By Epwin ‘ SELIGMAN, 
LL.D., McVickar Professor of Political Economy 

in Columbia University; Author of “Essays in 

Taxation,” etc. With 28 maps and charts, some 

of which are in color; a general bibliography, 

chapter reference and full index. 659 pages. 

Crown 8vo. $2.25. 


Mr. Lang’s Christmas Book 
for 1905 . 


THE RED ROMANCE BOOK 


Edited by ANprEw Lanc. With 8 colored 
44 other illustrations by H. J. Forp. 
gilt edges, $1.60 net; by mail, $1.75. 

The seventeenth annual volume in Mr. Lang’s Se- 
ries of Fairy and Story Books. 


lates and 
rown 8vo, 


THE PLAIN PRINCESS 
And Other Fairy Stories 


By Irene MaunpDer. With 14 full page illustrations 
by M. W. Taytor and M. D. Baxter, and a pref- 
ace by Andrew Lang. 4to. (12 x 9) $1.50. 








NEW NOVELS 


STARVECROW FARM 


By Stantey J. Weyman. Author of ““A Gentleman 
of France,” “Under the Red Robe,” etc. .Crown 
8vo. With 8 illustrations. $1.50. 


. . « Mr. Weyman has used his narrative gift 
to good purpose in this book, and has also shown all 
his old skill in the delineation, if not in the creation, 
of character.”—New York Tribune. 

ws Fully worthy of Mr. Weyman’s reputa- 
tion as the foremost writer of romantic fiction. His 
creation of the unctuous Mrs. Gilson, ‘sharp 
of tongue and warm of heart,’ shows his art at its 
ripest.” —Boston Herald. 


WILD WHEAT: A Dorset Romance 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author 
of “Yeoman Fleetwood,” “The Manor Farm,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS 
And Other Stories 


By A. T. Quitrer-Coucn (“Q”). Crown 8vo. With 
8 illustrations. $1.50. i 
“A capital book. Mr. A. T. 
peers as a teller of stories. After reading ‘Shakes- 
peare’s Christmas’ - one is almost tempted to 
say that none of his English contemporaries could 
write as good a story.”—New York Evening Sun. 


GLENANAAR: A Novel of Irish Life 


By the Very Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, of Doneraile, Au- 
thor of “My New Curate,” “Luke Delmege,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


“— the plot is that of a romance with an 
historical setting in which the great Liberator, O’Con- 
nell, and other well known personages of the same 
period figure.. It is a beautiful story, full of the 
pathos and wit which, like mist and sunshine, so aptly 
combine to produce the rainbow glories of the Irish 
character.”—American Ecclesiastical Review. 


uiller-Couch has few 
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BOOKS for GIFTS 


Presents of Permanent Value to 
Suit All Tastes and All Purses 
The following titles are selected from an unusually interesting list of 


Holiday Books, Our illustrated Catalogue, ## pages, describing 
3500 Books for Presents, sent on request. 





The Life of Charles Lamb By E. V. LUCAS 


2 vols., 50 illustrations, net $6.00 


‘“‘A perfect book about Lamb. . . . A biography which for its comprehensiveness as a record, its store 
of anecdote, its sympathetic tone and its winning style, promises to take rank as a classic.’ —N. Y. Tribune. 


Romance of the French Abbeys 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, Author of “Romance of the 
Feudal Chateaux,” ‘‘Renaissance Chateaux,” ‘‘Bourbon Chateaux,” etc. 


: 8vo, with 61 photo-gravure and other illustrations, net $3 00 
“A delightful blending of history, art and romance.”—7he Dial. 


The Youth of La Grande Mademoiselle 
Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle 


From the French of Arvede Barine. 2 vols., 8vo, 50 illustrations, each net $3 00 


These memoirs give unique and valuable pictures of life at the Court of Anne of Austria and of the 
Wars of the Fronde in which this strange woman played so remarkable a part. 


Portraits of the 18th Century Historic and Literary 

By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 

2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, net $5.00 (uniform with ‘* Portraits of the 17th Century’) 

The quality, the discernment and balance, intuitive grasp of essentials, the grace, force and justice of 
Sainte-Beuve’s critical work have placed him in the front rank—perhaps it would be better to say, have given 
him a place alone and unapproachable in the history of critical] literature. 
The Life of Goethe By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Trans. by W. A. Coopgr 
To be complete in 3 parts. Large 8vo, illustrated, each net $3.50 


Part 1—1749-1788. From Birth to the Return from Italy. Now Ready 

Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe, and it is generally conceded 
that this is the most important life of Goethe, from the standpoint of scholarship, sympathetic interpretation 
and literary art—in fact, the most important biography of any man written in German for many years. 


Kate Greenaway By M. H. SPIELMANN and G. S. LAYARD 
Large 8vo, with 53 full-page colored and 125 other illustrations, net $6.50 


‘A singularly charming picture of Miss Greenaway’s life and art.—London Morning Leader. 


Talks in:a Library with Laurence Hutton 
Recorded by ISABEL MOORE. 8vo, 66 illustrations, net $2.50 
Personal reminiscences of the many remarkable men and women whose acquaintance this useful and 
truly amiable man enjoyed. 
Pictures of Life and Character 
212 illustrations by JOHN LEECH. Svo, $1.50 


‘* There is far more fun, more goed drawing, more good sense, more beauty in John Leech’s Punch pic- 
tures than in all the art union illustrations, engravings, statues, etc., put together.’-—_DR. JOHN BROWNE, in his 


Notes on Art. 
Write for Catalogue To-day. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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If you will buy the 


American Standard 


Revised Bible 


you will have the Scriptures in language so clear 
and plain that any school child can understand 
and enjoy reading them, 

Authorized American and British Bible scholars 
worked 29 years to give to the world this new 
translation, which is 


The Bible in Plain English 


It is not a new Bible—it is simply a new trans- 
lation from the original languages into plain 
English of every-day use, so that the meaning of 
every sentence is understood at once without 
reference to dictionary or Bible Commentary, 

The American Standard Version has been 
adopted by leading churches and educational 
institutions of all denominations, because it is the 
best translation ofthe Bible extant. 

To learn what famous ministers, editors and col- 
lege presidents think of this work, please read our 
40-page book 


“The Story of the Revised Bible” 


SENT FREE, which tells why the Bible was revised, how it 
was accomplished, and shows sample pages, bindings, etc., of 
the many styles issued. Your name on a postal card, with the 
name of your bookseller, will get you this book. 

All booksellers have in_stock, or can quickly get from us, 
any style of the American Standard Revised Bible you order. 
Prices 35c. to $18 00, according to size and binding. See that 
you get the American Standard Edition. Look for the Nelson 
imprint and the endorsement of the American Revision Com- 
mittee on the back of the title page. (Gj We sell direct where 
booksellers will not supply. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
|. 37U East 18th Street 7 New York 





WORTH 
OF MUSIC 


$35.00 














Consisting of Vocal and Instrumental 
Selections, is included in every issue of 


The Musician 


"THE MUSICIAN also contains the best 
ideas of leading writers on all subjects 
pertaining to music. For the piano, voice, 
organ, violin and orchestra there are special 
departments. Particular attention is given 
to the national schools of music for the as- 
sistance of musical clubs and those who pre- 
pare and attend concerts. There are many 
illustrations. Published monthly. 


Price 15 Cents. Sybsgzivtion Price 


With subscription orders for 1906 received be- 
fore January ist, the Special Holiday Number will 
be given free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


29 Mason Street, Boston 
VINCENT MUSIC COMPANY, LONDON 


WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 








By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 


season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
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STOKES’ XMAS BOOKS 





The BASSES: Fresh-water and 
‘Marine! 


By William C. Harris, and' Others. Edited by 
LOUIS RHEAD, with an introduction by TARLETON 
H BEAN, and with numerous illustrations in colors 
and black-and-white by LOUIS. RHEAD. 

A companion volume to “ The Brook;Trout,”” published by the 
same authors some years ago, but more profusely illustrated 
and with a binding of unusual originality. An exhaustive 
treatise upon this important fish—its habits, its value, its ge- 
ography, the methods of capture, etc.—prepared by men recog- 
nized in the world of sport as authorities. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net; 
postpaid, $3.68, ; 


The CHILDHOOD ot JESUS CHRIST 


By Henry Van Dyke 
Dr. Van Dyke’s sympathetic study of the childhood of the 
Saviour from the pictures of the old masters in a handsome 
gift edition, as well as in the convenient and attractive ‘‘Mas- 
terpiece”’ style. Cloth, 16mo, with numerous illustrations, 
$1.00. Masterpiece Series, 75 cts., 60 cts., 50 cts., and 25 cts. 


WOMAN PAINTERS of the WORLD 





From the time of CATERINA VIGRI (1413-1463) to ROSA 
BONHEUR and the present day. Edited by Walter 
Shaw Sparrow. -With 6 photogravures, 7 color 


lates and more than 200 half-tune engravings. 


arge 4tu, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.50 net; postpaid, | 
$4.00. 


The MEMORIES ot ROSE EYTINGE 


This ts the first time that an important autobiograph- 
tcalwork has been offered at so low a price. Rose Eytinge 
has acted with most of the well-known personages of 
the American stage and known many famous people 
of an earlier day. Cloth, 12mo, 80 cts. net; postpaid, 
92 cts. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net; postpaid, 


$1.32. 
The JOY of LIFE 


By Lillie Hamilton French 
A delightful plea for cheerfulness in fatty life asa 
means toward right living. Attention is called to the 
attractive price at which the book is offered. Cloth, 
16mo, 80 cts. net ; postpaid, 90 cts. 


CHILDHOOD 


By Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
A thoroughly practical book on the training of 
children by the founder and —naeeey president of the 
National Congress of Mothers. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; 
postpaid, $1.10. 


IDEALS for GIRLS 


By Mrs. Frank Learned (Priscilla Wakefield) 
Helpful talks to girls and to the mothers of girls, by 
one who knows them and has won their confidence. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.12. 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. By H.R. 
MILL. Illustrated with numerous half-tones, colored 
maps, etc. SmaH 8vo, cloth, $1.60 net ; postpaid, $1.75. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE: Its Basin and Border 
Lands. By S. E. DAwsoN. Litt.D., F.R.S.C. With 
numerous illustrations and maps. Cloth, small 8vo, 
$1.60 net ; postpaid, $1.75. 








Krausz’s Practical Automobile Dictionary. 
(Eaglish-French-German ; French-English-German; 
German-French-English). Containing more than 
12,000 te ms. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 
Leather, with flap, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.10. 








OLD PEWTER, Brass, Copper and 
Sheffield Plate 


By N. Hudson Moore, With more than 105 illus- 
trations. ; 

This book has been prepared with the same care and is illus- 
trated in the same elaborate manner as the books “Old China,” 
‘Old Furniture,” etc., by the same author. Priceless collections 
have been drawn upon for the illustrative material, and all the 
marks and other means of identification are considered. ‘Cloth, 
8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.18. 


HOME FURNISHING: Practical 
and Artistic 


By Alice M. Kellogg. With 55 illustrations from 
photographs. 
This book is what its title implies, a practical guide to fur- 
nishing the home based upon practical experience. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


SERVING and WAITING 


By Eleanor Marchant. With 46 illustrations from 
photographs. . 
An answer to the many perplexing questions that rise to vex 
the young hostess, and many of wider experience. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.20 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


Chats on OLD FURNITURE 


A Practical Guide for Collectors. By Arthur Hay- 
den, author of “Chats on English China,” etc. 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net ; post- 
paid, $2.18. 


The FERN ALLIES of NORTH 
AMERICA; NORTH OF MEXICO 


By Willard Nelson Clute, author of “ Our Ferns in 
Their Haunts,” etc. With 8 colored plates and 
near:y 200 line and half-tone illustrations and dia- 
grams, by IpA MARTIN CLUTE. Large 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.17. 


NEW FICTION 
A SERVANT of the PUBLIC 
BY Antony ee renda, exe. Cloth, 18mo, $1.50.” 


The HEART of LADY ANNE 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle, authors of “* Rose of 
Vite a eta hb es Bath Comedy,” “ The Pride of 
Jennico,” etc. Illustrated in colors. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50; white cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50. 


The BLACK SPANIEL 


By Robert Hichens, author of “Zhe Garden o 
“sllah,” * The Woman with the Fan,” ** Felix,” B 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The SPECULATIONS of 
JOHN STEELE 


By Robert Barr, author of “ 7he Victors,” “ Teka,” 
etc Illustrated. 12mo, cloth $1.50. 


AMERICAN WIVES and OTHERS 


By Jerome K. Jerome, Author of “ Three Men.in a 
Boat,’ “Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” etc. With 
illustrations by GEORGE MCMANUS. (New edition.) 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 














F. A. STOKES CO., 5-7 East 16th Street, New York 
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CUPID THE DEVIL’S STOKER 


A Romance of Heredity 


By NELLIE BINGHAM VAN SLINGERLAND 


With 18 Illustrations. 


— ) fant 


This novel feat: 





“This book gives 


12mo, cloth. Price, $3.50. 
8, among which a song with music, 
“EYES, ELOQUENT EYES.” 


every evidence of extraordinary literar 
ability.,—B. B. Vallentine, 10 years Editor New York Her 


and dramatic 
ald. 


“A remarkable book, fascinating in its story, artistic in its story’s set- 


ting, and graphic in its descriptive features—a literary gem o 
oetry, tragic at times, dramatic always.”—J. Amory .Kn 


exas Siftings. 


rose 
ox, ditor 


“The author is obviously in a congenial vocation.”.—New York Com- 


mercial. 


“As brilliant in style as ingenious in plot, its dramatic power stands 


preéminent.”—Stephen G. Clow. be 





Hana. A Daughter of Japan 
By GENSAI MURAI 
From Japan’s Balzac 


“Wide attention in this country has been attracted 
to the novel, ‘Hana, a Daughter of Japan,’ by Gensai 


Murai, which wealthy Japanese are exploiting in 
Britain and the United States as a striking testimony 
of Japan’s literary possibilities. Murai, who has been 
styled the Balzac of Japan, is director of one of the 
foremost Japanese newspapers, the Hochi Shimbun. 
He has traveled widely and in the course of his 
wanderings he spent a year in California. 

“Murai uses a romance as a vehicle of his philoso- 
phy; but in stating the creed of his countrymen for 
our behoof he does not forget his obligations as a 
literary worker; and the characterization is vivid. 
Bound in typical Ppa | fashion, the book is a feast 
for the eye—hahd-painted covers, silken corded bind- 
ing color illustrations of bewildering charm. Thirty- 
five processes were needed to make the double-page 
frontispiece, which is all ablaze with red and yellow 
maple leaves. The leaves are held together with silk 
cords, and the folder is kept in place by ivory hooks 
fastened to silk strings.”"—New York Commercial. 


Patriotic Poesy 


By NELLIE BINGHAM VAN SLINGERLAND 
With 18 Illustrations 
A Marvel in Bookmakers’ Art 
NEW YORK COMMERCIAL SAYS: 


“THE BOOK ITSELF IS ARTISTICALLY AR- 
RANGED. Indeed, its mechanical construction is so 
attractive as wellnigh to distract attention from its 
literary contents. he paper is of alluring blue, and 
the hand-frayed extension edges of the khaki cloth 
cover give a careless look that is not inconsistent with 
strict notions of patriotic obligation. Eighteen illus- 
trations—plates hot pressed—of well-known rsons 
and objects help to emphasize the doctrine of Nellie 
Bingham Van Sineeriand. and the frontispiece is a 
ricture of herself, seated gracefully in an armchair, 
and seeming to be—if we may take the liberty to say 
so—a young woman capable of inspiring any rational 
male with a praiseworthy ambition to die for his 
country or to live for it, whichever might seem more 
fitting to the original of the portrait. There is a 
considerable variety in metre, and no doubt whatever 
of the author’s intense love of country and quick re- 
sponsiveness to popular feeling.” 


“T beg to especially thank you for your beautiful 
tribute to my father. I shall place your interestin 
volume in my library and prize it as a remembrance. 
etc.—F. D. Grant, Brigadier General, U. S. A. 


Square, 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


Love and Politics 


By NELLIE BINGHAM VAN SLINGERLAND 
“A masterpiece of remarkable expressions in en- 
dearment.”—Munsey’s Magazine. 
“A lover’s Lexicon.”—New York Herald. 
“A literary nugget.”—C. F. R. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 





IN PREPARATION: 


A FIGHT FOR A TITLE 
By Nellie Bingham Van Slingerland 


A Romance of Italy, Spain, Eng- 
land and America. 


Price, $1.50. 


TOSHIMYTSU 
By Nellie Bingham Van Slingerland 

A Japanese Hero’s Romance. 

Illustrated by Japanese Artists. 

12 mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


MAYEDA PASSION AND PIQUE POESY 


By Nellie Bingham Van Slingeriand 
Looks like a full blown rose or poppy 
when opened. Leaves shade from deep 
red to delicate tints. 
Book collectors as well as lovers of 
poetry will appreciate this gem. 


Price, $3.00 





OR BY MAIL PREPAID 


GUARANTEE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4 WEST-TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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EASIEST-READING BIBLE 


The mere reader of the Bible, even though intelligent 
and religious, will miss much of the precious truth that lies 
hidden under the mass of matter which to many appears 
unconnected. In the “International”’ 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular lecturer 
‘and preacher on Bible themes, has evolved a new plan of 
indexing and marking that makes Bible reading not only 
easy but exceptionally attractive. 
By means of red lines under the wording and along the 
LY SIBLE margin Dr. Hurlbut has tied together in one harmonious 
PRonouny whole each important topic. 


as Three Thousand Selected Texts 


are arranged on this plan. 
The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special class, 
but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent Peoples’ Opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER :—I have received the marvelously beautiful .and 
complete work that has just been issued from your press —“ International 
Christian Workers’ Bible.” I have already made sufficient examination of it to 
prove that it is an advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible , 

usable for Christian Workers. . a 


LYMAN ABBOTT: I think this edition will be valuable to Christian Workers in 
their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual themes directly and 
immediately, and not through the medium of commentaries and theological treatises. 


REV. ALBERT G. LAWSON, Newark, N. J.—Your Christian Workers’ Bible 
pleases me greatly. It is as superb in its simplicity as it isadmirable in its adaptability 
to all who would lead a child to Christ or train a Christian for personal service. 
REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D, LL.D , Superintendent Sabbath School Training, 
Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work :—I have long desired a copy of the Bible prop- 
erly marked. For the vant of time and on account.of the pressure of duties I have not 
been able to mark the entire Scriptures, nor had I decided vpon the principles that should 
‘guide in the marking of Bible passages, nor were the implements of mere always ready 
tohand. But here in this beautiful “ International” Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen 
of the finest typography, I have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately and tastefully 
marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 
I have known Rev. Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut many years. No minister is better fitted to 
do this work than he. Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon thuse pas- 
asgne which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this general theme into 
classes. 
I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible testing ‘the accuracy of the classification, and I found it 
complete in every instance. 

_ These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great temple of the Bible, and they are re- 
liable. This volume must peeee a treasure to all Sabbath-school teachers, to all Y. M. C. A. members, and 

also to the members of the Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible readers. 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit, with overlapping edges 
and ends; round corners, gold edges with red underneath. Size of page, 8% x5 inches, beautifully 
printed in large, clear type, on fine dull finish paper. 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduction and for a limited time we offer 
it at the Special price of $2.50. 





Cut out the n 
site and mail to-day and | INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS J 


Pr: : 1006-16 Arch St., Phi'adelphia 
The Christian Workers Please send without charge. THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ BIBLE. 
Bible will be sent, charge I will remit $2.50 or return same in 5 days at your expense. 


prepaid, for examination. 

If it comes up to expecta- 

tions, remit $2.50. If not, SE vdkiccncandncckevessnctnausanéieass cose eecees 

return by express at our If you want this Bible with oar oer Thomb Index change price 
te 


expense within five days. ‘ 


TRRED « échinccccced 
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A History of the Past and of the Future 




















| HIS year we are able to offer our readers a complete History of the United 

States from 1492 to 1907 by combining the “New Macmillan Illustrated 

History of the United States” by Dr. Henry W. Elson, with a year’s subscription 

_ to “The Independent” and the “Review of Reviews,” altogether nine volumes 

of reading matter of the most interesting and instructive character, costing 
$20.00 when bought separately, for $12.00 on easy payments as follows: 





The New Macmillan Illustrated History of the FOR 
United States - - - - - - : - 5 Volumes, $15.00 $] 00 


| The Independent - - - - - - - ForOne Year, 2.00 


| The Review of Reviews - - - - ForOne Year, 3.00 
$20.00 


FOR 12 


A MONTH 
MONTHS 





Dr. Elson’s History is written for the people. It is complete, comprehensive, 
non-partisan, up to date, and as readable as a novel. This edition 
contains 200 full page illustrations of 
real historical value, and is bound in 
five crown octavo volumes in green 
cloth stamped in gold. We will 
send the history at 
once, expressage 
prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00, and 
the “Review of Re- 
views monthly, and 
“The Independent” | 
weekly, throughout 
the year. If after ex- 
amining the history 
you do not want it, 
it may be returned 
at our expense. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 


Herewith find $1.00, for which send me a set of the New Macmillan History of the 
United States and THE INDEPENDENT, and the Review of Reviews for one year, in 
accordance with your special offer. 

Name 


~ 





Address. 
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Recent Pilgrim Press Publications 


NEW YORK 
156 FIFTH AVENUE 





BOSTON 
144 BEACON STREET 


CHICAGO 
175 WABASH AVENUE 





A NEW STORY BY WILLIAM A. KNIGHT 


St. Abigail of the Pines 
Pp. 175. $1.00 


is to love. 
deeps of human life. 


Dean F. G. Peasopy of Harvard, who read it in manuscript, says: 


Author of “The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest” 


A book to warm the heart of every lover of stirring 
outdoor life on sea and shore and which makes its 
appeal to every man and woman who knows what it 
A tale of old New Bedford whaling days, based on historic fact, but touching the 


“It is the real thing. 


It moves with vivacity, lucidity, pathos. The mastery of seamanship surprises and delights me.” 





TWO GOOD JUVENILES 


Hobby Camp 


By FRANK H SWEET 
By the Author of “ Rufe and Ruth,” “Going into Business,” etc. 
Pp. 308. $1.00 
A story of life in a woodland camp where all 
had aninteresting ‘‘hobby,” filled not only with 
interesting incident, but with valuable instruc- 
tion in natural history. 





A Misunderstood Hero 


By MARY BARNES BEALE 
Pp. 331. $1.25 
A story of the Southern mountains, the mis- 
understood hero being a bashful and somewhat 
morbid youth who proves his genuine heroism 
in- many quiet ways which finally compel 
recognition. It teaches truth and manliness. 








NEW EDITION of ‘““THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST” 
In Ooze Leather at $1.25 
About 75,000 copies have been sold of this charming interpretation of the ‘‘ Shepherd Psalm ” 
in the light of Syrian shepherd life. The illustrated edition, printed in two colors, with stamping 
in white and gold. is 50 cents net. Plain cloth and same contents, 35cents net. Leatherette and 
same contents. 25 cents net. Pamphlet editions, 5 and 10 cents each. ° 





-Monday Club: Sermons 


on the Sunday School Lesson for 1906. By 
eminent Congregational preachers. 


Pp. 380. $1.25 


The Bible a Missionary Book 


By R. F. HORTON, D. D. 
Pp. 192. $1.00 net 


Sermon Briefs 
from the MSS. of 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Pp. 263. $1.00 net 





Educational Evangelism 


The Religious Discipline for Youth 
Pp. 265. $1.25 net 








A NEW EDITION ,vus “GOOD CHEER CALENDAR” 


Three editions were sold last fall, yet many were unable to get it. We reissue it for 1906 
on heavy, tinted cardboard, with new cover design, handsomer and more durable than before. 


60 cents act 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS APPLIED TO RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


This characterizes the purpose and plan of the 


Constructive Bible Studies 


FOR PUPILS OF THE SECONDARY DIVISION 


we recommend S/udies in the Gospel According to Mark, by Ernest DeWitt Burton. The author 
has in view a two-fold purpose: first, to help the pupil, through a study of the Gospel of Mark, 
to acquire a knowledge of the life of Jesus, and to come into sympathetic acquaintance with him ; 
and, secondly, to help him to form the habit of coming to all the books of the Bible with the 
question: ‘*‘ What does it mean?’’ The book contains explanatory notes, questions requiring 
written replies, and helpful suggestions for pupiis and teachers. 


FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 


from 8 to 11 years of age, the book entitled An /ntroduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children, 
by Georgia L. Chamberlin, will prove especially helpful. This has been used not only in the 
elementary grade of the Sunday school, but by Mothers’ clubs and similar organizations as well. 


The price of these books is $1.00 cach postpaid. Special rates will be given on orders for five copies 
and over. Specimen pages sent upon request. 








ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 17 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








. A POSTAL 


MAGAZIN ES cur Rates 


aux News and Subscription Co. wcuis Co. 


your 
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Ask for our 64- pag 43  Galclenns. 


ee ae 


News and Subscription Co., Le Roy, N. ¥ 
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** With fingers, as it were, 


Current == 
In tnine stows Lit er ature 


Edited by EDWARD J. WHEELER 


is the most essential of all magazines to every man or woman who 
wishes a clear comprehension of all that is vita/ in the thought and 
action of the world. It brings to its readers the thought-harvest of 
two hemispheres in Politics, Industry, Science, Literature, Religion, 
Art and the Drama. It supplies just those things about which the 
members of every intelligent American household should be well 
informed. To the busy man or woman it is indispensable. 





Each Issue of the Magazine contains 
the following Departments: 


The Review of the World, presenting the BIG 
events of the month in a clear, comprehensive way. 


Literature and Art, treated in an able and enter- 
taining manner. Nothing dull, pedantic or trivial. 


Religion and Ethics, in which are the ablest 4is- 
cussions of fundamental topics. 


Science and Discovery, showing the rapid de- 
velopment and achievement in all scientific fields. 
Authoritative but not technical. 


Music and the Drama is a department rich in 
emotional interest. _ You will find here much to please 
and stimulate. 


People in the Foreground, in which the char- 
acteristics and environment of the foremost. men and 
women of the day are presented. Not personal chit 
chat, but real lite-stories. 


inh, K trbale dren. 4 ing furs Recent Poetry. The latest and best poetical work 
. from all sources is here reproduced, with unobtrusive but 

L Maver tre fp Le drscbn —. fain. io) helpful comment, 
Recent Fiction and the Critics enables you to 


dud. brain 54 forming really find out just which of the new novels you wish to 


read. 


de 
. ‘ A Complete Short Story— at least one—is given 
Bee each month, the best from writers of many nations. 
FS . You might spend a week with fifty leading periodicals, but 


SS in.an hour you would find the best from them all within 


the covers of Current Literature. 














Sample copy sent upon request--mention this magazine 
Canvassing agents wanted--a splendid proposition 
Published monthly. $3.00 a year—z5 cents a copy—on all news-stands. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. stw Om 
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Whatever other Magazines 


An intelligent American reader may sub- 
scribe for, he cannot afford not to see 
regularly 


The LIVING AGE 


lt supplements the American magazines, 
containing what they do not. 

It makes superfluous the taking of a con- 
siderable list of English periodicals, as it 
reproduces without abridgment the most 
important articles from their pages. 

No other magazine, American or English, 
presents the writings of so many brilliant 
and distinguished autbors. 

The magazine publishes the best essays, 
fiction, poetry, travel sketches, literary, art 
and musical criticism, discussions of social, 
religious and educational questions, and 
papers upon Public Affairs and Interna- 
tional Politics. 

Published weekly.—More than 3,300 pages 
each year.—Annual subscription post-paid, 
six dollars.— Trial subscriptions, three 
months, thirteen numbers, one dollar.— 
New subscribers. who subscribe now for the 
year 1906, will receive free the remaining 
numbers of 1905. 


THE LIVING AGE Co. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bernard Shaw’s Works 


Man and Superman 


A Comedy and a Philosophy 
This volume contains the entire text unabridged 


12mo, cloth, net $1.25; by mail, $1.35 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant 


An entirely new edition from new plates, 2 vols. 


12mo, cloth, net $2.50; by mail, $2.70 
The Irrational Knot 


A Novel. The author adds a preface 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


An Unsocial Socialist 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


Cashel Byron’s Profession 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


The Quintessence of Ibsenism 


A new edition, entirely reset 


12mo, plain cloth, paper label, $1.00 


BRENTANO’S, New York 
THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
Send for new catalogue. 34 West 12th Street, N. Y. 




















FREE For One Year 


A monthly list of the latest publications, such as will enable you 
to keep fully posted in regard to the latest output of all the bes: 
publishers. 


ESTABLISHED 18565. 


AMMON & MACKEL 


FORMERLY LEGGAT BROS. 


BOOKSELLERS 


Holiday Catalogue Free 








Send us your name and address and mention this paper and we 
will send you our monthly list of latest publications absolutely free. 


81 Chambers and 63 Reade Sts., NEW YORK. 


NM OU SI Cc 


FOR THE 
CHURCH, SCHOOL and HOME 


SPECIAL CANTATAS, 


Anthems and Servicesfor Christmas and Variou 
Seasons of the Year. 


COPIES SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Co. 








Novello, Ewer & 
21 East 17th St., New York 














The Mother Artist 
By Mrs. Jane Dearborn Mills 
The Best of the Mother Books. 
Brings aoe, to - crn and Mothers dealing with home 
problems. Postpaid $1.00 
THE PALM R COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





overnment Positions. 


50.830 Appointments were made to Civil Service 


places during the past year. 
Excellent opportunities for young people, Each year we instruct 
by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations and re- 
ceive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,200 a year. If 
you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service An- 
nouncement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENGE COLLEGE, - - Washington, D.C. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
Students may register at any time and may take up complete 
courses or pursue special branches. Students under the direct 
agg charge of professors in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and other 

eading American colleges and universities. 

Also complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Common 
School departments. Tuition as low as consistent with first-class 
instruction. Do not take up any course of study by correspond- 
ence until after you have seen a copy of our free eighty-page 
catalogue. 

Address THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 


THE EXTENSION of BIBLICAL STUDY 
The Institute of FIFTY COURSES 


pepsinr — Leer eng for ain, 
s Sunday-school teachers, parents and a 
Sacred Literature who are interested in the improvement 
= extension of biblical study in the 
(Continuing ome, the church, or the community. 

The American Institute oe study, class work or lectures. 

of Sacred Literature) Send for Announcements. 

OF Address Department 17. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
WABAN SCHOOL, °°: Waban, Mass. 


A Superior Home *sctigol for Boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Prin. 


sore eve 5 Pr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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FOR SALE—"it College Property, suburban to 


large city—in full operation. 100 board- 
ing pupils from 19 States. Reasons for selling, President wishes 
oretire. Splendid opportunity. 
Address COLLEGE, care THE INDEPENDENT. 


BIND ERS to hold thirteen copies of THE 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


The salt breath of the sea brings health. 
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GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 








Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con- 
venience and half an acre of Curative Baths. Booklet. 
ST. DENIS 
—AND— —~ 
The Martinique 
A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
leased by us, and you will find the same refinement, home 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. Single rooms 
$1.50 per day and up. European plan. Rooms with bath, 
WM. TAYLOR 2 SON, Props. 
Q. S. S. CO. 
New Twin-Screw Steamship in-service January. 1905, 
Sailings weekly from New York. For illustrated pam- 
Agents, Quebec Steamship Co., Ltd., 389 Broadway. New 
York; A. Ahern, Secretary ree Canada, or THOS. 


ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 
Broadway and 33d St., Entrance on 33d St. 
comfort and good living that have made the St. Denis 
$2.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 
phiets, passages, etc.. write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
COOK & SON, 261 B’way, N. 





BERMUDA | 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


‘THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May 
Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 





| 
| 
pA N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 








For Christmas Gifts 


The Perry 


Pictures—= 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 
or more. 120 for $1. 

Send 50 cents for 50 Art 
Subjects, 50 Madonnas, 
etc., 50 Lite of Christ, ete., 
50 for Children or 25 cents 
for any 25, or $1 for Christ- 
mas Set of 120 choice pic- 
tures or four 25c sets and 20 
pictures. Catalogue of 1,000 
tiny pictures tor 2c stamp 
in December. 


THE PERRY PicTURES Co. 
Box 24 MALDEN, MASS. 







































Established 1840 


Chester Billings & 
Son 
Successors to 
Randel, Baremore & Billings 
Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Importers of 
Precious Stones and Pearls 


Billings Court, Fifth Ave. 
at Thirty-fourth St. 
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HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 



































WARDROBE TRUNKS 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25. years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 
ing. Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CT. First-class in all respects. Home 
comforts. H.M. HitcHcock M.D. 























TOURS OF JAPAN 
A lady.and her daughter, the latter speaking the Japan- 
ese language, will conduct parties to Jaoan, in the late 
spring and early fa!l. For particulars address: 
MRS. ELISE J. BLATTNER, 
4168 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. | 
After Jan’y 15th, care Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 






















From 
SAN FRANCISCO 
To 
HAWAII 
SAMOA 
NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 
MANILA 
HONG KONG 
YOKOHAMA 
back to 
SAN FRANCISCO 


only $5 1 §.™= 
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OCEANIC STEAMSHIP @| 


Send for rates 
and sailings to 
any point in the 
Pacific to 
B. K. DENBIGH 

G. E, Agent 


427 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


OR 


OCEANIC S.S. CO. 


658 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 








BOSTON, MASS. 


There is no hotel quite like the SOMBRSET — fastidiously ap- 


Manager 


pointed, with every known requisite for comfort, safety, 


ry 
and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston’s exclu- ' 


sive, residential Back Bay section, accessible to railway 
stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 min- 
utes by electrics), yet free from the noise and 

able features of city hotel life. ‘‘A dinner at the Som- 
erset,’’ while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoy- 
able. Our beautiful illustrated booklet will be mailed 
free on request. 


FRANK C. HALL 
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The Leading Health and Recreation Resort rz: South 
18 Hours from New York. 

Pineharst is located in the center of a region which scientists have proved has more 
natural tonic or ozone than any section east of Colorado. Its climate is wonderfully 
efficacious in recuperative qualities, and there is an absolute lack of dampness. It has 
FOUR HOTELS under one general management, with prices varying from $2.50 per day 
upwards. FIFTY-TWO COTTAGES, a splendid PREPARATORY SCHOOL and 


every facility for recreation and enjoyment. 


The Two Best Golf Courses in the South, and Country Club, make 
Pinehurst the Winter Golfing Center of the United States. Frequent tournaments. 


35,000 Acre Shooting Preserve for the exclusive use of patrons of Pine- 
hurst. Trained dogs, guides and shooting wagons at reasonable charges. Best quail 
shooting in North Carolina. 


Tennis Courts Saddle Horses 
Six fine Tennis Courts afford full op- A large livery of gaited saddle horses 
portunity for playing under best conditions. | is maintained and an instructor in riding 
Frequent tournaments. is at Pinehurst during the season. 
Holly Inn now open. The Berkshire opens January Ist. The Carolina (one 
of the finest of America’s resort hotels) January 9th, and the Harvard January 15th. 
Pinehurst’s sanitary conditions are absolutely perfect and are under expert super- 
vision. Pinehurst is the only resort in America which absolutely excludes consumptives. 
Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. Only one night out 


from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. An exquisite book, with fac-similes of water-color 
sketches, illustrating the out-of-door features of Pinehurst, will be sent on application. 


Address, MANAGER’S OFFICE 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. PINEHURST, MOORE CO., NORTH CAROLINA 
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WHERE COLUMBUS SAILED| 


The history of Porto Rico dates from 
the time of Columbus. You can visit 
all the places of interest. 

Tropical scenery, the Gulf Stream 
and the Trade Winds are among the 
natural points of interest on our twenty 

days’ trip to and about Porto Rico. The climate is 
balmy and invigorating. 
We do all we can to make the trip a perfect holi- 
day. Service equal to that of best hotels. 
By using the steamer as a hotel during the twelve 
days spent at the island, the fare of $140 covers all 
expenses aboard ship for the entire three weeks’ trip. 
Write for our books, “Opportunities in Porto Rico” and “Impressions of 
Porto Rico,” containing full particulars about rates, sailing days, etc. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
a y Geet & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL ia 


ETCHINGS 
DRY P le INTS 
WHISTLER 


FROM NOV. 20th TO DEC. 15th 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. | 


AT THEIR NEW GALLERY 
4 EAST 39th ST. unten Leanue cLuB 





























THE KEPPEL BUILBING 
4 East 307s STEEET, New YORE 
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You Save trom*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


ANMYWHEFEC xe money im Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, aud 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 














name is “‘The 





350-365 West 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR 1905 








WING PIANOS| 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 























































Small, 


In 37 


have been manufactured and sold. 
mended by seven governors of State 


Easy 
MONTHLY 








and . by pr 





ers and m 


neighborhood. 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
mentis uptented by us and cannot be had in any other 

ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in factisa — encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read care’ 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano, All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars abont the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


piano. 


ully, it will make you a judge of 
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years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 

They are recom- 
s, by musical colleges 
leaders, music teach- 
ds of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
Our catalogue contains names and ad- 






































Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 

formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 


35 
West igta Be., 
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Our Magazine Form 


A weekly newspaper is one thing, and a 
weekly magazine is another. But the differ- 
ence is chiefly in the shape and outward ap- 
pearance. The size and shape of the maga- 
zine are smaller, and it requires a colored 
cover. The magazine is more expensive, 
for it requires more folding, and it must be 
stitched and the cover put on; and it must 
be pressed and have the edges cut. Some 
monthly magazines and some books do not 
have the edges cut; but that puts labor on 
the buyer; and a weekly magazine should 
be provided as convenient as possible for the 
reader. 

The magazine form requires more paper 
for the same amount of reading than the 
newspaper form because of the blank space 
left in folding, not to speak of the extra 
paper and more expensive paper of the 
cover. To print THE INDEPENDENT re- 
quires from three to seven sheets of white 
paper for a single copy, and then the cover 
must be added. The magazine form is thus 
considerably more expensive than that of 
the newspaper. 

Nevertheless it was determined in 1898 
to make the change. THE INDEPENDENT 
had been forced to make full experience of 
the newspaper form. Beginning with a 

‘large sheet of four pages, it developed into 
a larger sheet of the largest elephant size. 
with from eight to sixteen pages. But this 
was too unwieldy, and it was reduced for 
many years to the quarto size familiar in 
Harper's Weekly and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, with the number of pages increased 
as the size was reduced. This form was 
fairly satisfactory, and our readers made 
few complaints. 

And yet we knew it was not ideal. The 
magazine occupies much less room on the 
table, and is much more convenient to hold 
in the hand. Further than that, the maga- 
zine is more easily preserved. THE INDE- 
PENDENT is not filled with transient matter, 
the mere current news and gossip of the 
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day, such as finds its use as soon as read for 
kindling fires. Its quality has always been 
that of a magazine, fit to bind and keep in a 
library. It has printed many more articles 
of permanent value by authors of distinc- 
tion, in prose and poetry, than any monthly 
in the United States, Such valuable articles 
rightfully claimed all distinction in the out- 
ward form in which they were presented to 
the reader, and in which they could be pre- 
served. 

Accordingly, it was for the sake of the 
reader, rather than for any doubtful pecu- 
niary advantage to the publisher, that the 
change was made. At the same time it was . 
hoped that to new readers the magazine 
form would be more attractive, and so it 
has eminently proved; while the old read- 
ers, who would keep THE INDEPENDENT 
in any shape, because they loved it, were 
soon satisfied, even when they were not im- 
mediately pleased. In thousands of homes 
now THE INDEPENDENT is left for success- 
ive weeks on the table, then put in a file on 
the shelf for ready reference, and then 
stowed carefully away, or bound, if it is not 
mailed to some distant friend. It would not 
occur to us now to go back to the news- 
paper form, and our readers would protest. 

An objection might be that the magazine 
seems less timely than the newspaper. But 
that is not a matter of shape, but of the time- 
liness of publication. A daily is more timely 
than a weekly, and a monthly is less so. 
The monthlies have been magazines, and 
necessarily late in their comments of cur- 
rent events. But a weekly is a weekly in 
whichever shape it appears. A weekly mag- 
azine can equally cover the week’s news, 

and its comments can be just as fresh, just 
as full, just as trenchant as those of a week- 
ly newspaper. That we have made it such 
we challenge any reader to deny. The main 
difficulty with the magazine is not to make 
it fresh and full, but to keep the price in the 
more expensive form down to that of the 
newspaper. This also we have done, to our 
readers’ advantage. 
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A piano that will give you ten 
times more actual pleasure than 
any plano you have ever owned. 





There are two accepted ways of playing 

the piano to-day : 
1. By hand. 
2. By the Pianola. 

Both of these methods are united in the Pi- 
anola Piano. Youcan turn from one method 
to the other INSTANTANEOUSLY. The 
Pianola is built into the piano itself,so that 
there is nothing to move up to or away from 
the keyboard. Both piano and Pianola are 
just as effective as though in separate in- 
struments. 


When ready for hand-playing 


Never has a piano been presented to the 
public which has met with such a remarka- 
ble and enthusiastic reception as the Pianola 
Piano. Its great success has been a 
LOGICAL success, for it enables every 
one to obtain from a piano ALL the musical 
enjoyment the instrument is capable of. In 
the light of this important improvement in 
piano-construction, all previous pianos seem 
incomplete. Hence the Pianola Piano has 
become universally known as ‘‘ The First 
Complete Piano.”’ When ready for Pianola-playing 








Pianos of all makes are being taken in exchange for the Pianola Piano. Grands 
and uprights in excellent condition and bearing the names of the highest grade manu- 
facturers are every day being received in ee payment. That people everywhere 
should part with instruments which they have hitherto valued highly is impressive 
evidence of the position that the Pianola Piano has attained among music-lovers. It 
is THE piano of the day. 

If you have a piano from which you derive comparatively little musical enjoyment, why not 


exchange it for this new type of piano which will be a daily source Af saemy es for every member of the 
family? Write for terms on which such exchange will be made. Ask for Pianola Piano Catalog No. 13. 


©be EGfeolian Clompany 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, Mew Work 
124 Cast Fourth Street, Cincinnati 114 WPonument Place, Andianapolis 
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Nat ui Insurance sa A Straight, Guaranteed Investment 


A Colonial Endowment Contract 






















Make your Christmas Gift a Colonial Endowment Con- 
tract. It will be appreciated, because it will be a lasting 
remembrance of the giver. 

$34.20 a year, for 20 years, or $502.56 in cash, left for 
20 years will give you $1000. Other rates for shorter 
terms. 

Money may be withdrawn at any time. Our free booklet 
explains the plan in detail and gives tables of Cash Sur- 
render Values for 5, 10, 15 and 20 years. 

You can prepare to travel abroad; educate your child; 
start or enlarge a business, by buying Colonial Endowment 
Contracts. Write for Booklet A 54 for full particulars. 





The Colonial Trust Company Building 


THE ©LONIAL TRVST @MPANY 


317 FOURTH AVE.—314-318 DIAMOND ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $6,000,000.00 






GAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 






































for Gifts 


Silver is the first thought 
when considering gifts for any 
season or occasion. 

Silver is the one thing that permits of 
duplication—any amount being acceptable. 

No more graceful compliment can be extended than 
an offering of rich silver, elegant in design, perfect in taste, 
and in the newest shapes. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


‘Silver Plate That Wears’’ 


is the mark which represents the height of perfection in silver plate 
It is the original “ Rogers’”” Ware introduced in 1847, de- 
veloped and improved through 60 years of experience. 
Sold by leading jewelers. 
The newest as well as the standard designs are 
shown in our catalogue “M-79"’ Send for it. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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The first session of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress 
was begun at noon on 
the 4th. Twenty minutes later the Sen- 
ate adjourned as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the late Senator Orville 
H. Platt. In the House Mr. Cannon was 
again elected Speaker, having been unan- 
imously nominated by the caucus of his 
party. He received 243 votes; for John 
Sharp Williams, Democratic nominee, 
128 were cast. On the 5th the Presi- 
dent’s Message, a very long one, was re- 
ceived and read. In it much space is 
given to a discussion of questions relat- 
ing to railway companies and other cor- 
porations. The fortunes amassed thru 
corporate organizations are now so large, 
the President says, and vest such power 
in those that wield them, as to make it a 
matter of necessity to provide for effect- 
ive supervision of them by the Federal 
Government. Both the corporation and 
the trade union have come to stay; each 
can do and has done great good; each 
should be favored as long as it does 
good ; but each should be sharply checked 
where it acts against law and justice. It 
is useless to seek adequate regulation and 
supervision of great corporations by 
State action. The President believes 
such regulation and supervision can be 
obtained by Congressional legislation. If 
this proves impossible, the necessary 
power must ultimately be obtained by a 
Constitutional Amendment. It is unfor- 
tunate that national laws on this subject 
have in part sought to prohibit what 
could not be effectively prohibited : 

“Tt is generally useless to try to prohibit all 


restraint on competition, whether this restraint 
be reasonable or unreasonable; and where it is 


The President’s 
Message 
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not useless it is generally hurtful. Events have 
shown that it is not possible adequately to se- 
cure the enforcement of any law of this kind 
by incessant appeal to.the courts. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has for the last four years de- 
voted more attention to the enforcement of the 
anti-Trust legislation than to anything else. 
Much has been accomplished; particularly 
marked has been.the moral effect of the prose- 
cutions; but it is increasingly evident that there 
will be a very insufficient beneficial result in 
the way of economic change. The successful 
prosecution of one device to evade the law im- 
mediately develops another device to accom- 
plish the same purpose. What is needed is not 
sweeping prohibition of every arrangement, 
good or bad, which may tend to restrict com- 
petition, but such~ adequate supervision and 
regulation as will prevent any restriction of 
competition from being to the detriment of the 
public—as well as such ‘supervision and regu- 
lation as will prevent other abuses, in no way 
connected with restriction of competition.” 


Perhaps the chief of these abuses is over- 
capitalization, because of the myriad evils 
it brings’ in its train. “The debauchery 
of politics and business by great dishon- 
est. corporations is far worse than any 
actual material evil they do the public.” 
Railway rate regulation is the subject of 
a large part of the message. Our read- 
ers are already familiar with the Presi- 
dent’s views and arguments. So far as 
legislation is concerned, a law securing 
such regulation and supervision by 
agents of the Government as shall pre- 
vent the imposition of unjust or unrea- 
sonable rates and shall put “a complete 
stop to rebates: in every shape and form” 
is “the most immediate and pressing 
need.” Mr. Roosevelt’s policy has un- 
dergone no change, except that the rate 
to be ‘prescribed by the Commission is to 
be “the maximum reasonable rate.” He 
regards “this power to establish a maxi- 
mum rate as ‘being essential to any 
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scheme of real reform in the matter of 
railway regulation.” The following novel 
suggestion is made: 


“It sometimes happens at present, not that 
a rate is too high, but that a favored shipper is 
given too ldw a rate. In such case the Com- 
mission would have the right to fix this al- 
ready established minimum rate as the maxi- 
mum; and it would need only one or two such 
decisions by the Commission to cure railroad 
companies of the practice of giving improper 
minimum rates.” 
Various kinds of rebates are considered, 
and all are condemned. Among these are 
included private car line agreements. It 
is urged that railway companies’ books 
should be kept according to legal regula- 
tions and be open to inspection by the 
Government. “Only in this way can vio- 
lations or evasions of the law be surely 
detected.” The system of examinations 
should be like that which is applied to 
national banks. Congress is urged to 
provide for “expeditious” action by the 
Commission in all these matters, because 
the efficacy of the present law has been 
to a great degree destroyed by the weap- 
on of delay. Speaking of the power of 
the companies to regulate rates by “hon- 
est agreement among themselves,” the 
President makes the following remark 
concerning agreements now forbidden: 
“The power vested in the Government to put 
a stop to agreements to the detriment of the 
public should, in my judgment, be accompanied 
by power to permit, under specified conditions 
and careful supervision, agreements clearly in 
the interest of the public. But, in my judg- 
ment, the necessity for giving this further 
power is by no means as great as the necessity 
for giving the Commission or administrative 
body the other powers I have enumerated.” 


Railroad men who wish to do well should 
not be exposed to competition with those 
who have no such desire and who violate 
the laws. 


“At present we face such utter lack of super- 
vision, such freedom from the restraints of law, 
that excellent men have often been literally 
forced into doing what they deplored because 
otherwise they were left at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous competitors.” 


It is far better, the President says, that 


the railroads should be managed by pri- 
vate individuals than by the Government: 


“But they can only be managed on: condi- 
tion that justice is done the public. It is be- 
cause, in my judgment, public ownership of 
railroads is highly undesirable and would prob- 
ably in this country entail far-reaching dis- 
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aster, that I wish to see such supervision and 
regulation of them in the interest of the public 
as will make it evident that there is no need 
for public ownership.” 


& 
: I Much that is found in 
Labor, Insurance, ih. . President’s re- 


the Tariff, Etc. yarks about labor he 
has said in previous messages and in 
public addresses. He repeats his recom- 
mendations concerning an employer’s 
liability law, factory laws, etc., for the 
District of Columbia. It would be most 
unwise, he says, to deprive the courts of 
the power to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes, altho the power has been mis- 
used by some judges. The procedure 
should: be regulated by requiring the 
judge to give due notice to the adverse 
parties before granting the writ. He 
asks for an investigation of general labor 
conditions, with special attention to child 
labor, and. for “a thoro investigation of 
the conditions of women in industry,” 
because the introduction of women into 
industry is working change and disturb- 
ance in the domestic and social life of the 
nation. Congress is asked to consider 
the excessive hours of railway employees 
in train service. Speaking of insurance, 
he says that State supervision is inade- 
quate, and that Congress should care- 
fully consider whether there should not 
be further legislation in the direction 
of national supervision. It has been 
only too clearly shown that certain 
of the men at the head of “great insur- 
ance companies “take but small note of 
the ethical distinction between honesty 
and dishonesty, but draw the line only 
this‘side of what may be called law-hon- 
esty, the kind of honesty necessary in or- 
der to avoid falling into the clutches of 
the law.” In a brief paragraph on the 
revenues, the President speaks of the 
need of stability,and says that any change 
in the methods of raising revenues is “in- 
advisable unless for grave reason,”owing 
to the shock and strain to the business 
world which change would cause. But 
the laws must be readjusted if expenses 
continue to exceed receipts. Considera- 
tion of a maximum and minimum tariff 
is recommended. There should be added 
to our currency system, the President 
says, an element of elasticity, but no leg- 
islation is suggested. The recommenda- 
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tion of last year as to the publication of 
election expenditures and campaign con- 
tributions is repeated, with the addition 
that “all contributions by corporations to 
any political committee or for any polit- 
ical purpose should be forbidden by law,” 
and that the use of a corporation’s money 
in connection with any legislation, save 
for the employment of counsel in public 
manner, for distinctly legal services, 
should be prohibited by Congress and 
the State legislatures. 
& 

Insular Questions Reference 

. coming conference 
and Other Subjects at The Hague is 
accompanied, in the message, by a state- 
ment as to our Government’s attitude 
toward peace. “As the world is now, 
only that nation is equipped for peace 
that knows how to fight and that will not 
shrink from fighting if ever the condi- 
tions become such that war is demanded 
in the name of the highest morality.” A 
general arbitration treaty should be ne- 
gotiated among all the nations repre- 
sented at the conference. A long passage 
on the Monroe Doctrine leads to the case 
of Santo Domingo, the President de- 


to the 


scribing the good effect of the temporary 
arrangement and earnestly urging that 
the pending treaty be ratified. Among 


the recommendations concerning the 
army are those in behalf of promotion 
for merit and of an increase and reor- 
ganization of the medical department. 
As to the navy, the President says that 
for the immediate future it will be suffi- 
cient to substitute efficient for inefficient 
and obsolete ships, and that probably one 
new battleship each year will be enough. 
Our criminal laws, now too largely in 
the interest of the criminal, should be re- 
vised. Hawaii is too heavily taxed, the 
President says, and three-fourths of its 
internal revenue and customs receipts 
should be set aside for education and 
public improvements. There should be 
explicit legislation conferring American 
citizenship upon all citizens of Porto Rico. 
Large corporations should be encouraged 
to invest in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico by a relaxation of the restrictions 
upon the ownership of mining claims and 
the holding of land. All our tariff duties 
upon imported Philippine products 
should be removed, except those on sugar 
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and tobacco, which should be made 25 
per cent. of the Dingley rates until 1909. 
Our navigation laws should not be ap- 
plied to trade with the islands before that 
year. Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
should be admitted, the President thinks, 
as one State, and New Mexico and Ari- 
zona as another. This should be done at 
once. In the course of a long discussion 
of immigration evils, and of our duty 
toward the Chinese, the recommendation 
is made that hereafter no immigrants ex- 
cept natives of the two countries be ad- 
mitted from Canada or Mexico. 
& 

United States Senator Burton, 
of Kansas, has been sentenced 
to be imprisoned for six 
months in jail, to pay a fine of $2,500, 
and to be debarred forever from hold- 
ing any Federal office. An appeal having 
been taken, he is at liberty under a 
bond of $5,000. Senator Mitchell, of 
Oregon, recently convicted and sen- 
tenced, but waiting for a final decision 
on appeal, has written to Washington 
asking that he be permitted to retain 
the Chairmanship of the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals. In answer 
to inquiries from reporters, Senators 
Depew and Platt, of New York, deny 
that they intend to resign. They re- 
fuse to discuss the evidence given by 
themselves and others before the Arm- 
strong Life Insurance Committee in New 
York. The National Committee on 
Inauguration, composed of residents of 
Washington and the Governors of the 
States, unanimously recommend that the 
last Thursday in April (instead of 
March 4th), be chosen as the day for 
the inauguration of Presidents. A 
census bulletin shows that the number of 
those persons over ten years of age in 
this country who cannot write is 106 in 
1,000, against 133 in 1990. For native 
whites the number is 46; for foreign 
born whites it is 128; for negroes it is 
445. In the rural districts the number 
of illiterate children in a thousand is 
eight times greater than in the cities. 
Franklin K. Lane, of San Francisco, is 
to be appointed a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is 
shown in the Civil Service Commission’s 
annual report that the number of com- 
petitive positions is now 171,807 (against 
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154,093 last year), out of a total number 
of 300,615 for the entire executive civil 
service. During the year 148,730 appli- 
cants were examined, 116,000 passed, 
and about 40,000 were appointed. 
The Government’s proceedings before 
Judge Phillips, at Kansas City, against 
the Atchison and other railroad com- 
panies, for giving rebates on salt in Kan- 
sas and coal in Colorado, have come to 
nothing. Judge Phillips granted a mo- 
tion to quash them,.on the ground that 
his court had no jurisdiction to issue the 
original restraining order of March, 
1902, which the companies were accused 
of violating. This was the case in which 
Mr. Paul Morton was interested, and in 
connection with which the letters of 
President Roosevelt, Attorney General 
Moody, Judge Harmon and Mr. Morton 
were published. ‘a 


The Recent Election An examination of 
in New York the ballots in four 
of the five election 

district boxes which were opened in New 
York by order of the court discloses err- 
ors by which Mr. Hearst makes a net 
gain of 17 votes. The official count had 
given Mayor McClellan ten too many 
and Mr. Hearst seven less than were cast 
for him. It was also discovered that in 
these four boxes there were more than 
sixty ballots so marked that under the 
recent ruling of Justice Giegerich they 
are void. The entire number of the bal- 
lots alleged to be void is about 140, and 
three-quarters of these had been credited 
to Mayor McClellan, the remainder go- 
ing to Mr. Hearst. A majority of the 
ballots in question, it is alleged, were so 
marked that they could be identified ; that 
is to say, they fall under the ruling on 
that point. Mr. Hearst’s attorneys will 
ask for the opening of about a thousand 
boxes. They predict that the correction 
of errors made.in the Mavor’s favor and 
the rejection of void ballots improperly 
counted will elect Mr. Hearst. Sam- 
uel K. Ellenbogen, City Marshal, and a 
Tammany election district captain, has 
been convicted of perjury in a registra- 
tion case and sentenced to be imprisoned 
in the penitentiary. Speaking at a 
dinner given by the City Club, last week, 
District Attorney Jereme (recently re- 
elected) attacked the Supreme Court 
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Justices of the metropolitan district. 
There were too many elective offices, he 
said, “‘and worst of all is an elective judi- 
ciary. I have no reverence,” he con- 
tinued, “I have not even every-day com- 
mon respect, for the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the First Department.” 
They had to go with their hats in their 
hands to the Tammany leader, Mr. Mur- 
phy, for renominations. They were in- 
fluenced by reason of the large assess- 
ments exacted from them, and some of 
them were largely interested in private 
business. The cowardice of the Bar was 
responsible for all this. Mr. Jerome’s 
remarks have led ex-Judge Alton B. Par- 
ker, formerly the head of the New York 
judiciary and nominee for the Presi- 
dency, to publish a defense of the Su- 
preme Court Justices. At the same time 
he urges the Bar and the public to labor 
earnestly for the nomination of men of 
high character for the bench and for the 
renomination of judges who have done 
well. : 
st 

In a letter to Charles 
Raynard, President of the 
American Club of the Isle 
of Pines, Secretary Root clearly sets 
forth the views of our Government as 
to the movement for a political separa- 
tion of the island from Cuba, and gives 
the American colonists a warning. Mr. 
Raynard wrote to him on October 25th, 
asking for advice as to the necessary 
procedure for establishing a Territorial 
form of government “for the Isle of 
Pines, West Indies, U. S. A.” Having 
said that it was “no part of the duty of 
the Secretary of State to give advice on 
such subjects,” Mr. Root continued as 
follows: 

“There is no procedure by which you and 
your associates can lawfully establish a Terri- 
torial government in that island. The island 
is lawfully subject to the control and govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cuba, and you and 
your associates are bound to render obedience 
to the laws of that country so long as you re- 
main in the island. If you fail in that obedi- 
ence you will be justly liable to prosecution in 
the Cuban courts and to such punishment as 
may be provided by the laws of Cuba for such 
offense as you commit. 

“You are not likely to have any greater 
power in the future. The treaty now pending 
before the Senate, if approved by that body, 
will relinquish all claim of the United States 
to the Isle of Pines. In my judgment the 
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United States has no substantial claim to the 
Isle of Pines. The treaty merely accords to 
Cuba what is hers in accordance with inter- 
national law and justice. 

“At the time of the treaty of peace which 
ended the war between the United States and 
Spain the Isle of Pines was, and had been for 
several centuries, a part of Cuba. I have no 
doubt whatever that it continues to be a part 
of Cuba, and that it is not and never has been 
territory of the United States. This is the 
view with which President Roosevelt author- 
ized the pending treaty and Mr. Hay signed it, 
and I expect to urge its confirmation, 

“Nor would the rejection of the pending 
treaty put an end to the control of Cuba over 
the island. A treaty directly contrary to the 
one now pending would be necessary to do 
that and there is not the slightest prospect of 
such a treaty being made. 

“You may be quite sure that Cuba will never 
consent to give up the Isle of Pines, and that 
the United States will never try to compel her 
to give it up against her will.” 

Herbert G. Squiers, for the past 
three years American Minister to Cuba, 
resigned by cable on the 29th. His resig- 
nation was immediately accepted, and 
Edwin V. Morgan, recently Minister to 
Corea, was appointed in his place. No 
official explanation of the change has 
been made, but it is reported that Mr. 
Squiers offended the Cuban Government 
by openly sympathizing with the Amer- 
ican colonists on the Isle of Pines and by 
his vigorous opposition to the pending 
Anglo-Cuban treaty. It was publicly 
asserted that he was assisting a move- 
ment for the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States. Some months ago he ex- 
erted his influence in favor of a bill in 
the interest of the Louisiana rice planters 
(under instructions, it is said), and for 
this was attacked by the Havana press. 
The Cuban Government denies that it 
asked for his removal. The presi- 
dential election, on the Ist, was a very 
quiet affair, and the vote was light be- 
cause there was no Opposition ticket in 
the field. President Palma and all the 
other nominees of the Moderate party 
were elected. This party will have large 
majorities in both branches of Congress 
after April next. 

wa 


The Chicago Coun- 
cil’s opposition to 
Mayor Dunne’s 
plan for municipal ownership and op- 
eration of the street railways was clearly 
shown last week, when the Council’s 


Railways in Chicago 
and Cleveland 
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Transportation Committee reported and 
recommended for passage a long ordi- 
nance giving the railway companies a 
franchise for twenty years (in lieu of all 
existing franchises), upon condition that 
they thoroly reconstruct their plants, 
provide new equipment, introduce elec- 
tric power, and pay the city a part of 
their gross receipts, beginning with 
about 4 per cent. annually, and rising to 
I1 per cent. for the last five years of the 
term. At the same time, the committee 
made an adverse report upon the Mayor’s 
latest proposition, which was that $75,- 
000,000 in Mueller law certificates be is- 
sued for the purchase of the roads 
or the operation of - municipal lines 
in competition with them. It is esti- 
mated that under the committee’s ordi- 
nance the city would receive $45,900,000 
in twenty years, and that the companies 
in the first four or five years would spend 
about as much in the work of recon- 
struction. By a decision’ of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, Mayor Tom L. John- 
son, of Cleveland, wins a victory in sup- 
port of a franchise for three-cent fares 
upon certain streets of that city not oc- 
cupied now by the railway companies, 
or in which they no longer have fran- 
chise rights. 


The New York Court of 
Appeals has decided, two 
judges dissenting, that a 
contract in which an employer under- ° 
takes to employ union men only is bind- 
ing upon him and may be enforced at 
law. The case was one in which an em- 
ployer who had made such an agreement 
with a union broke it and was sued by 
the union for breach of contract. His 
defense was that the agreement was not 
enforceable because it was against pub- 
lic policy and in restraint of trade. 
The court rules otherwise. 


Labor 
Controversies 


& 
On December 4th Premier 
Balfour tendered the resig- 
nations of himself and the 
members of his Cabinet to King Edward, 
who accepted them and summoned Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal 


The Balfour 
Cabinet Out 


leader, to form a new Cabinet. We pub- 
lished on July 27 a character sketch of 
the new Premier by W. T. Stead. Mr. 
Balfour has been for a long time a mere- 
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ly nominal leader, and it was 
only because there was no vigo- 
rous. and unified opposition that 
he has not been forced to resign. 
He has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful in holding his majority 
without committing himself to a 
definite fiscal policy, while at the 
same time the real leader of his 
party, Mr. Chamberlain, has 
been making’ a strong campaign 
for a tariff. He favors a policy 
of retaliation, but without plac- 
ing any tax upon imported 
wheat, while Mr. Chamberlain 
holds that retaliation is impos- 
sible without a general tariff, 
and that, unless foreign wheat is 
taxed, it is impracticable to give 
a preference to that from the 
British colonies. This tax, he 
says, need not and ought not to 
exceed 2 shillings a quarter. 
The new Premier is not person- 
ally a very popular leader, and 
he will have a hard time estab- 
lishing and holding his position, 
because the Unionists have still 
a majority in the House of Com- 
mons and the problem of the un- 
employed in London is a serious 
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one. Premier Balfour was not 

able to offer any practical rem- 

edy to the deputation of the 

wives of the poor of London 

which visited him, and the donation 
of $10,000 by the Queen can do no 
more than show her own sympathy. 
The procession of 30,000 unemployed 
which marched thru the city streets 
to Hyde Park was remarkably or- 
derly, but their banners bore such 
mottoes as “Curse your charity ; we want 
honest work,” “A starving man has a 
right to his neighbor’s bread,” and “Old 
version—Thou shalt not steal; new ver- 
sion—Thy children shall not be stolen 
from.” The Socialist leader, Keir Hardie, 
is trying to form an alliance between the 
forty-five labor members and the seventy- 
five Irish members in Parliament. The 
proposal of Alfred Lyttelton, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in the Balfour 
Cabinet, to hold a conference of all the 
colonial governments on the fiscal ques- 
tion and to form a permanent commis- 
sion, to be called an “Imperial Council,” 


HENRY 
New English Premier. 


SIR CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


has not met with universal acceptance, 
and the Secretary has cabled to the colo- 
nies to have it postponed until 1907. 
Cape Colony, Natal and Australia 
agreed, but Canada and Newfoundland 
objected, and New Zealand deferred a 
definite answer. 


The occupation last week 
of Mitylene by the fleet of 
the allied Powers seemed 
to have no effect on the Sultan. On 
Monday, therefore, a second island, 
Lemnos, was seized. In both cases there 
was not even a hint at resistance. Some 
five hundred marines were landed, who 
seized the custom houses and telegraph 
lines. The Sultan’s policy of resistance 
has been strengthened by the publica- 
tion of the memorandum of the Balkan 
Committee, which shows clearly that the 
financial control of Macedonia would 


Mitylene and 
Lemnos 
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only be a step toward the entire loss of 
Turkish prestige in that region. The 
dissension among the Powers makes the 
enforcement of their demands difficult, 
while the Sultan has it in his power at 
any time to close the Dardanelles to 
commerce or even to instigate a massa- 
cre of the Christians in Constantinople. 
The situation in that city is becoming 
very much strained. American tourists 
have been advised to depart on account 
of the hostile attitude toward the for- 
eigners. The cruiser “Minneapolis” has 
been ordered from the Baltic to the 
Azores. 
& 

The densitinal i rebellion of the 
Mutiny Quellea SAilors of Sevastopol did 

not prove so serious as 
it threatened to be. In spite of its ex- 
tent and apparently thoro organization, 
it collapsed upon the first attack by the 
loyal regiments and ships. The sailors 
expected that they would be joined by 
the troops on shore, but of these the 
Bialystok regiment refused, and the 
Brest regiment, which at first impris- 
oned its officers, soon repented of this 
action and released them. The com- 
mand of the mutineers was taken by 
Lieutenant Schmidt, who had been dis- 
charged from, the naval service a few 
weeks before because of his revolution- 
ary sympathies. On the night of No- 
vember 28th he raised the red flag on 
the cruiser “Otchakoff” and seized the 
torpedo boat “Svirepy” and three other 
vessels. Boats full of armed men were 
sent to the battleship “Panteleimon,” 
formerly “Kniaz Potemkin.” The of- 
ficers of this battleship were captured 
and taken to the “Otchakoff.” Lieuten- 
ant Schmidt then notified the authori- 
ties on shore that if the “Otchakoff’ 
was fired upon all the captured officers 
would be hanged. The other naval ves- 
sels in the harbor refused to mutiny, and 
in the afternoon they co-operated with 
the shore batteries in an attack upon all 
the shipping flying the red flag. The 
“Otchakoff” and the “Svirepy” replied, 
but after a few minutes both were dis- 
abled and set on fire. The “Otchakoff” 


showed the white flag and Schmidt, dis- 
guised as a common sailor, was cap- 
tured in the attempt to escape. A large 
number of the mutineers were killed and 
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the “Otchakoff” was completely burned. 
The torpedo transport “Bug,” loaded 
with explosives, was sunk by her crew 
to prevent being blown up by a chance 
shell. The town and the other ships 
were not injured by the bombardment. 
On shore the mutineers in the Lazareff 
barracks, numbering some 2,000, were 
attacked by three batteries of field 
artillery stationed on the Boulevard, 
1,500 yards distant. The soldiers of the 
Brest regiment were given a chance to 
retrieve their honor by capturing the bar- 
racks. Their commander, Colonel Dum- 
badze, whom a few days before they had 
imprisoned, addressed them in these 
words: 

“You stained the reputation of your regi- 
ment by failing in your duty to the Czar. His 
Majesty, who took pride in your loyalty, was 
greatly grieved by the news of your defection. 
True, you returned to your duty, but the mem- 
ory of your insubordination is fresh. It is not, 
however, indelible. If your repentance is sin- 
cere, prove it. In yonder barracks are enemies 
of the Czar. His Majesty now orders you to 
bring them to a sense of duty. Occupy those 
barracks by force and you will have washed 
away: forever the blot on your regimental es- 
cutcheon. Forward!” 

The men obeyed, and the mutineers 
surrendered. At the Colonel’s request, 
the Czar ordered the regiment forgiven 
and all record of the incident expunged 
from the annals of the regiment. Ad- 
miral Chouknin, who was in command 
of the Black Sea fleet when the mutiny 
occurred, has been replaced by Admiral 
Skrydloff. 

& 
The situation in Russia is 
more obscure and perplex- 
ing than ever, because of 
the general strike of the telegraph and 
postal employees, which for several days 
completely isolated Russia from the rest 
of the world. In consequence of the un- 
certainty and the alarming rumors in 
circulation, Russian bonds on the Berlin, 
Paris and London stock exchanges fell 
to a lower point than at any time during 
the war. The demands of the telegraph 
and postal employees are partly political 
and partly industrial. They threaten to 
keep all lines of communication closed 
until their union is recognized and given 
a share in the management of the service, 
and until the Czar announces the convo- 
cation of a constituent assembly based 


The Russian 
Crisis 
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upon universal suffrage. The telegraph 
operators and postal clerks in all the 
offices were called out either by persua- 
sion or force, and the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to utilize soldiers to deliver mail 
and send messages were checked by the 
strikers by the threat of an armed and 
universal strike. Most of the telegraph 
lines are cut. The Government messages 
were at first sent by the railway lines, 
but the Central Committee of the Union 
ordered the railways to refuse all offi- 
cial messages. This committee, variously 
called the League of Leagues and Union 
of Unions, the official head of the loose 
federation of the labor, trades and pro- 
fessional clubs, is rapidly assuming the 
form of a provisional government of 
more real power than the cabinet which 
meets in the Czar’s palace at Tsarskoé- 
Selo under the presidency of Count 
Witte. It is reported that the continued 
turbulence, in spite of the repeated con- 
cessions made to the people, has weak- 
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ened the position of Witte; that reaction- 
ary influences are again dominant in 
court circles. A military dictatorship is 
looked upon by many as the logical out- 
come of the present chaos. Minister of 
the Interior Durnovo is openly opposing 
Premier Witte, and declares his ability 
to put an end to anarchy by the aid of 
General Trepoff thru the yigorous use of 
the army. Count Witte has won over 
Father Gapon, the ex-priest, who led the 
procession of the workingmen at the time 
of the St. Petersburg massacres. Father 
Gapon has issued a plea to the people to 
cease from violence and accept the con- 
cessions already made to them, but the 
Socialists have openly repudiated him. 
It has been discovered that even the 
Guard regiments selected for the protec- 
tion of the Czar’s person have been. af- 
fected by the revolutionary agitation. 
Twenty of the officers and 250 of the 
men stationed at Tsarskoé-Selo have been 
arrested on the charge of conspiracy. 
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The Czar’s Council Chamber in the Tsarskoé-Selo Palace, Where the Witte Cabinet Meets. 
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Lines on the Death of Alexander Ist, 
Emperor of Russia. 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 






[This poem of Whittier’s was written before anything of his was ever published, and 
has never been in print. This was written, as is shown by the Quaker date, only a short 
time after the news of the death of Alexander 1st reached this country, and before Whit- 
tier had any other educational advantage than the district school. Alexander had the repu- 
tation of encouraging the introduction of Western civilization in his empire, and he abol- 
ished serfdom in the Baltic Provinces. His part in curbing the ambition of Napoleon was 
probably uppermost in the Quaker boy’s mind, when he wrote these lines, which are the 
earliest extant in his own handwriting —Samuet T. Picxarp, Amesbury, Mass.] 











The pride of the North to the tomb has descended, 
The glory of Russia has sunk in decay; 

For departed is he whose dominion extended 

O’er Tartar and Cossack with absolute sway! 








Cold and still is the heart of the princely Commander, 
The star of his glory is set in death’s gloom; 

The clods of the valley enshroud Alexander, 

And Azof’s tide washes the base of his tomb! 







As a tyrant and despot the world may upbraid him, 
And vilely with infamy his memory brand, 

Unlike to the time when with awe it surveyed him, 

The wonder of Europe, the pride of his land. 








But look to the records of grandeur and glory 
Of absolute monarch and despotic chief, 

How few can be found within History’s story, 

More worthy than he of the tribute of grief? 







Long ages may pass, and the distant sun fling out 

Its cold beams on many an Emperor's tomb, 
And the bells of St. Petersburg merrily ring out 
A welcome to others to rise in their room; 







And there may not be found when the long record closes, 
Of those who have sat upon Russia’s high throne, 

A prince more deserving than he who reposes 

Where Azof's tide washes his monument stone! 








8th of 3d mo., 1826. 
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REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF THE- HEADING OF “?HE LIBERATOR.” 


Garrison and Whittier 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


{William Lloyd Garrison was born Dece mber roth, 1805. 


His intimate friend John 


Greenleaf Whittier’s birthday was a week later in the month, but he was two years younger. 
They were very different in temper, altho both wrote poetry, and both were filled with a 


consuming passion for liberty. 


We are very glad this week to print on the previous page an 


unpublished poem by Whittier, and to present a critical sketch of the merits of the two 


friends, by Colonel Higginson, who was himself an intimate friend of both men. 


We fol- 


low this by an appreciation of the work of Mr. Garrison written by Professor Du Bois, 


who belongs to the race for whose liberation Mr. 


life.—Ebp1tTor. ] 


HAT two youths—of eighteen and 
T twenty years, respectively— 
should be seen talking together 

at a farmhouse door beside the Merri- 
mac River on a fair June morning; 
what circumstance could seem less im- 
portant than this to the casual passer- 
by? In what farming community be- 


tween the Atlantic and the Pacific is not . 


some such simple event liable to occur 
on any spring day? How idle and worse 
than idle would have seemed to any ob- 
server the prophesy that from this par- 
ticular interview there was to follow a 
twinship of human lives—lives whose 
joint work was destined to lead within 
half a century to a vast public agitation, 
rocking a nation with war, changing its 
very basis from slavery to freedom and 
striking the chains from fifty million 
men! Yet it requires no great stretch 
of fancy to trace all this vast result to 
one such. meeting, for, in the case of 
which I speak, the names of those young 
men were William Lloyd Garrison and 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 

The situation was as follows: Garri- 
son, a young printer’s apprentice just 
1310 


Garrison gave all the energies of his 


embarked on a weekly newspaper in his 
native town of Newburyport, fourteen 
miles from Haverhill, had published in 
his tweifth number some verses entitled 
“The Exile’s Departure” and signed 
“W., Haverhill, June ist, 1826’°— 
verses to which the young editor ap- 
pended this note: “If W. at Haverhill 
will continue to favor us with pieces as 
beautiful as the one inserted in our 
poetical department of to-day we shall 
esteem it a favor.” Over the poem it- 
self it may be well to draw a veil. It 
was such a poem as is within the reach 
of most of us at the age of seventeen, 
and it was sent by his elder sister—we 
all have charitable elder sisters—for pur- 
poses of publication. The farther his- 
tory of its reception is told by Garrison 
in a lecture on Whittier, never printed 
by himself, but from which this extract 
is given by Garrison’s biographers, his 
sons: 

“Going upstairs to my office, one day, I ob- 
served a letter lying near the door to my ad- 
dress; which, on opening, I found to contain 
an original piece of poetry for my paper, the 
Free Press. The ink was very pale, the hand- 
writing very small; and, having at that time 
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a horror of newspaper ‘original poetry, — 
which has rather increased than diminished 
with the lapse of time,—my first impulse was 
to tear it in pieces, without reading it; the 
chances of rejection, after its perusal, being as 
ninety-nine to one; . . . but, summoning 
resolution to read it, I was equally surprised 
and gratified to find it above mediocrity, and 
so gave it a place in my journal. . . As 
I was anxious to find out the writer, my ‘post- 
rider one day divulged the secret—stating that 
he had dropped the letter in the manner de- 
scribed, and that it was written by a Quaker 
lad, named Whittier, who was daily at work 
on the shoemaker’s bench, with hammer and 
lapstone, at East Haverhill. Jumping into a 
vehicle, I lost no time in driving to see the 
youthful rustic bard, who came into the room 
with shrinking diffidence, almost unable to 
speak, and blushing like a maiden. ‘Giving 
him some words of encouragement, I ad- 
dressed myself more particularly to his par- 
ents, and urged them with great earnestness 
to grant him every possible facility for the 
development of his remarkable genius.” 


Later, the. youthful poet sent another 
poem, entitled “The Deity,” which was 
also published by Garrison with these 
words: 

“The author of the following sketch, which 
would do credit. to riper years, is a youth of 
only sixteen years, who, we think, bids fair 


to prove another Bernard Barton, of whose 
persuasion he is.” 


Three years later yet, when Garrison 


edited the Journal of the Times, at Ben- 
nington, Vt., he printed in it four poems 
by Whittier, and wrote of him: 


“His genius and situation no more corre- 
spond with each other than heaven and earth. 
But let him not despair. Fortune will come 
ere long with both hands full.” 

Whittier was by this time editing the 
American Manufacturer, in Boston, and 
a little later, in that same year, when the 
young Garrison was in England, Whit- 
tier wrote to him, November t1oth, 1833: 

“IT have, my dear Garrison, just finished 
reading thy speech at the Exeter Hall meet- 
ing. It is full of high and manly truth, ter- 
rible in its rebukes, but full of justice. The 
opening, as a specimen of beautiful composi- 
tion, I have rarely seen excelled.” 

Thus far with honest and ardent mu- 
tual admiration the friendship went on. 
The parallelism was really a curious one. 
Of equally fine personal presence, both 
humbly born, they were bred to different 
pursuits, yet were equally given to that 
shoemaker’s work which was then a 
common winter interlude on every New 
England farm and is commemorated by 
the little shoe-shops one still sees adjoin- 
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ing farmhouses. They both began liter- 
ary life as editors, both at first chang- 
ing from town to town and from State 
to State in that capacity. Both support- 
ed what was called “Henry Clay and the 
American system,” and both were finally 
detached from Clay because they could 
not support a slaveholder for office. 
When it came to anti-slavery action, 
the two young men were still side by 
side. In 1830, the time Whittier took 
the editorship of the New England Re- 
view, Garrison had been imprisoned in 














Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Baltimore as an Abolitionist. In Jan- 
uary, 1831, he had established The Lib- 
erator. In 1833 Whittier had printed an 
anti-slavery pamphlet. In doing this, he 
not only bade farewell to success in poli- 
tics, for which he had shown a 
strong yearning, but _ risked per- 
sonal danger. At that very time 
Dr. Rewben Crandall, of Washington 
who was arrested for the crime of mere- 
ly lending Whittier’s pamphlet to a 
brother physician, had been confined in 
the old city prison until his health was 
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destroyed, and he was liberated only to 
die. The fact is mentioned in “Astra 
at the Capital,” where Whittier says: 
“Beside me gloomed the prison cell 
Where wasted one in slow decline 
For uttering simple words of mine, 
And loving freedom all too well.” 
Thus far the co-operation between 
Garrison and Whittier had been com- 
plete, but the time approached when 
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their separation was coming and they 
were to work in parallel lines only. The 
divergence proceeded in part, no doubt, 
from the different religious schools in 
which they had been trained. The very 
vocabulary of Garrison was largely in- 
fluenced by the stern school of old-fash- 
ioned Calvinism, which held that “the 
least Of sins was infinite,” in the words 
of the English Catholic poet, Faber. At 


THE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWBURYPORT. 
GARRISON’S BIRTHPLACE. 
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twenty-three Garrison wrote: “It is im- 
possible to estimate the depravity and 
wickedness of those who at the present 
day reject the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
In later years he wrote of slave-holders 
as a Class: “They are dishonest and cruel 
—and God and the angels and devils 
and the universe know that they are 
without excuse.” “Without excuse!” 
When we now look more deliberately 
at the actual facts of the case, we see 
that in all the leading slave States the 
slave-owner, had he been Garrison him- 
self, was powerless to 
free his slaves with- 
out the special con- 
sent of the State au- 
thorities as he would 
have been to swim the 
Atlantic with those 
slaves on his_ back. 
This was the case 
even'in Virginia; the 
humanest slaveholder 
was held in by a law 
that all freed slaves 
must be removed 
from the State within 
a certain time—often 
an expensive process 
—in default of which 
they would be sold at 
auction to the highest 
bidder. I can find 
nothing in Whittier’s 
severest writings 
which compares with 
such a_ verdict as 
Garrison’s ‘without 
excuse.” All this is 
to be borne in mind 
in considering his 
other divergences and 
antagonisms during the period when the 
main line of cleavage in the anti-slavery 
body was between the Garrisonians, who 
finally became avowed Dis-unionists, and 
the voting Abolitionists—called by their 
opponents “New Organizationists,” but 
by themselves “Liberty Party,” and then, 
as they expanded, “Free Soilers,” and 
finally, when still further expanded, “Re- 
publicans.” The feud was complicated 
by business questions, of which the 
transfer of the “Emancipator’” news- 
paper from the Garrison side to. the 
“New Organization” was the chief. It 








was in connection with this transfer that 
the calm and moderate Whittier, who 
was a New Organizationist and one of 
their leaders, said to me of Garrison: “I 
know him thoroly and know that he 
is a despot,” and also spoke of him as 
having acted the part of Robespierre. 
He told me also (on September aist, 
1844) that he had personally seen a let- 
ter from Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, 
Garrison’s firm ally and one of his ablest, 
in which she used the expression, “as to 
Whittier, the only question is whether he 
is more knave or 
fool.” These phrases 
-hint at those bitter 
internal hostilities of 
the early anti-slavery 
days which have been 
only too well pre- 
served in the life of 
Garrison by his sons, 
on the one side, and 
in the life of William 
Birney by his son, 
and Goodell’s “Slav- 
ery and Anti-Slav- 
ery” on the other. 

I need only say 
that in my judgment, 
as a younger Aboli- 
tionist, coming into 
the movement after 
its extreme bitterness 
had begun to subside, 
that neither side did 
full justice to the 
other, and both par- 
ties kept on the whole 
higher laws than they 


hw. a 
: 4 ‘ Mayl baa din. broke. I have spoken 


at meetings held by 

both wings of the 
great movement, and while the “New 
Organization” or voting Abolitionists 
had always to offer the stimulus of 
election day, yet that thing itself 
brought with it the dangers of polit- 
ical maneuvring, while the Garri- 
sonian meetings, where all pretense at 
such discretion was thrown away, had a 
freedom, a vigor, anda variety which 
made them far more attractive and more 
stimulating. Their tone may have been 
narrow, but it was the narrowness of the 
lightning flash. We cannot, of course, 
say that slavery was formally- abolished 
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by them; of course it was not, nor by 
any band of Abolitionists as such. Slav- 
ery was destroyed, not by their direct 
influence, having doubtless within itself 
its own sure doom, yet by their secondary 
influence. When Abraham Lincoln said 
to ex-Governor Daniel H. Chamberlain, 
of South Carolina (April 6, 1865), “I 
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Garrison’s weekly newspaper, The Lib- 
erator, had from the very beginning 
taken, as he personally always held, a 
non-resistant attitude, on which point he 
was one of the few consistent apostles. 
I can see him now, when excited meetings 
were held during the fugitive slave cases 
in Boston, placidly setting up types for 


CAUTION !! 





COLORED PEOPLE 


OF BOSTON, ONE & ALL, 


You are hereby respectfully CAUTIONED and 
advised, to avoid conversing with the 


Watchmen and Police Officers 


of 


Boston, 


For since the recent ORDER OF THE MAYOR & 
ALDERMEN, they are empowered to act as 


KIDNAPPERS 
Slave Catchers, 


And they have already been CAND - gateng in 


KIDNAPPING, 
SLAVES. Therefore, 
and the Welfare of the 


gy 
— oes your LIBERTY, 


sitives among you, Shun 


them in every possible manner, as so many HOUNDS 
on the track of the most unfortunate of your race. 


Keep a Sharp 


Look Out for 


KIDNAPPERS, and have 
TOP EYE open. 


APRIL 24, 1851. 


Broadside Issued in Boston on April 24th, 1851. 
Reduced Facsimile. 


have been only an instrument; the logic 
and moral power of Garrison and the 
anti-slavery people of the country and the 
army have done all,” he summed up the 
whole history of abolitionism ; and Whit- 
tier as well as Garrison represented the 
anti-slavery people. 


the next issue of The Liberator—for he 
always did his work himself without al- 
lowing a compositor to intervene—with 
his strong, calm face absolutely undis- 
turbed. To pass from this to the non- 
voting attitude was for him an easy tran- 
sition, and he carried with him, when the 

















time came, the bulk of his Anti-Slavery 
Society, James Russell Lowell and his 
wife Maria being among the few to vote 
against ite Thru the ordeal of the 
Civil War he never wavered in this atti- 
tude, altho his close ally, Wendell 
Phillips, could not always refrain from 
encouraging the departing soldiers. 
Whittier also opposed the war, moderate- 
ly, and only from the point of view of the 
Society of Friends, nor did this prevent 
him from decorating his study with a 
bayonet from the field of Antietam. 
One would hardly, I think, have ventured 
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the-value of his services. There are few liv- 
ing who have done so much to operate upon 
the public mind and conscience and heart of 
our country for the abolition of slavery as 
John Greenleaf Whittier.” 

Whittier, on the other hand, closed 
his preface to Oliver Johnson’s “William 
Lloyd Garrison and His Times” by this 
fine tribute to Garrison (1879): 

“The verdict of posterity in his case may 
be safely anticipated. With the true reform- 
ers and benefactois of his race he occupies a 
place inferior to none other. The private lives 
of many who fought well the battles of hu- 
manity have not been without spot or blem- 
ish. But his private character, like his public, 





THOM 


THE ABOLITIONIST. 


PSON, 





That infamous foreign scoundrel THOMPSON, will 


hold forth this afternoon, at the Liberator Office, No. 
48, Washington Street. The present is a fair opportu- 
nity for the friends of the Union to snake Thompson 
out! It will be a contest between the Abolitionists and 
the friends of the Union. A purse of $100 has been 
raised by a number of patriotic citizens to reward the 
individual who shall first lay violent hands on Thompson, 
so that he may be brought to the tar kettle before dark. 








Friends of the Union, be vigilant! 
Boston, Wednesday, 12 o’clock. 





Circular Printed at the Office of the “Commercial Gazette,’”’ Boston, Mass., October 21st, 1835. 


to offer any such ornament to Garrison. 
Whittier had, as Mr. Robert S. Rantoul 
said so admirably: 

“a good deal of the natural man left under his 
brown homespun waistcoat and straight collar. 
He had the reticence and presence of an Arab 
chief, with the eye of an eagle.” 

Whatever may have been the diver- 
gence between these two strong men, 
even to the extent of one’s calling the 
other Robespierre, there always remained 
a friendship at heart. Garrison at the 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, 1863, 
spoke of Whittier as known and honored 
thruout the civilized world, and added: 
“TI have no words to express my sense of 





knew no dishonor. No shadow of suspicion 
rests upon the white statue of his life, the fit- 
ting garland of which should be the Alpine 
flower that symbolizes noble purity.” 


Of the two men, Garrison died thir- 
teen years the earlier, and Whittier wrote 
of it in advance to a friend: 


“T am greatly pained to hear of the illness 
of our old friend, Garrison. For how many 
years he has been an important part of our 
world! Much of my own life was shaped by 
him. It is very sad to think I shall see him no 
more.” 


Writing afterwards to Mrs. Child, he 
said of Garrison’s funeral: 


“T did not see thee at our dear Garrison’s 
funeral. Was thee there? It was a most im- 
pressive occasion. Phillips outdid himself and 
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Theodore Weld, under the stress of powerful 
emotion, renewed that marvelous eloquence 
which, in the early -days of anti-slavery, 
shamed the church and silenced the mob.” 


Then he adds: 


“Garrison’s faith in the continuity of life 
was very positive. He trusted more to the 
phenomena of spiritualism than I can, how- 
ever. My faith is not helped by them, and yet 
I wish I could see truth in them.” 


i 
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To another near friend he writes, 
speaking of Edwin Arnold’s poem: 

“He died at Azan.” I know of 
nothing ancient or modern which is so filled 
with a robust and satisfying faith as this little 
poem.” — 

Thus the two friends closed the long 
parallelism of their lives by approach- 
ing death with parallel convictions. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Garrison and the Negro 


BY W. E. BURGHARDT DuBOIS. 


AUTHOR OF 


voiced that the Negro Americans 

are not aiways appreciative of the 
great efforts which men and associations 
have from time to time made in their be- 
half. True it is that recently the note of 
complaint among colored men in this 
land has drowned out the voices of 
thanks and gratitude, and the watch- 
word in the black world today is cer- 
tainly agitation and censure rather than 
praise. 

On the other hand, nothing is more 
significant than the spontaneous out- 
burst everywhere among colored people 
of a desire and determination to cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of William Lloyd Garrison. 
These celebrations will usually be local 
church and school affairs, but the move- 
ment is general and the spirit behind it 
notable. No people are more apprecia- 
tive of kindness to them or sacrifice in 
their behalf than colored people. And 
when it is exhibited in the wonderful 
devotion and sacrifice of a man like Gar- 
rison, the desire to acknowledge it is 
well nigh universal. 

On the other hand, there is a feeling 
today among Negroes that certain 
classes of men are more desirous of mak- 
ing the Negro problem one of almsgiv- 
ing and charity rather than of manhood 
and manhood rights. To this they are 


GS roiced ¢ times a feeling has been 


righteously opposed, and when in good 
faith some earnest workers in this great - 





“Tue Sovuts or Brack FoLk,” ETC. 


field point to the columns of figures 
showing the money spent for Negro 
churches and schools, there prevails 
among colored people, along with all 
their thankfulness, a spirit which a 
widely read Negro paper has recently 
voiced: 

“For all time, charity, which neither pauper- 
izes nor patronizes heaven’s unfortunates, but 
gives itself with its gifts, all praises and 
thanks are due. But chilling, unfeeling, vaunt- 
ing, pretension, masquerading in the mantle of 
charity, deserves neither respect nor consider- 
ation. The neediest prefer to bear the ills of 
want and wretchedness rather than be the 
miserable objects of prying pity or conde- 
scending curiosity which proffers alms today, 
that it may defer justice and fair play tomor- 
row; which comes, if ever, only to keep the 
word of promise to the ear and break it to 
the hope.” 


Such words and such a feeling must 
be respected. It contains the germs of 
manhood, self respect and self hope. The 
period of universal Negro charity is 
passing—slowly, to be sure, all too 
slowly—but passing. When, then, these 
millions turn to celebrate the birth of a 
great and good man, who gave not his 
money (for he had none), but himself 
to their cause, what wonder is it that 
they make the meetings an occasion of 
consecrating themselves to the carrying 
out of the principles Garrison advocated, 
rather than of mere eulogy? 

The words, therefore, of the following 
“Garrison Pledge of the Niagara Move- 
ment” are of especial significance, as they 

















are to be widely used by Negroes in this 
celebration: 

“Bowing in memory of that great and 
good man, William Lloyd Garrison, I, a 
member of the race for whom he worked 
and in whom he believed, do consecrate 
myself to the realjzation of that great 
ideal of human liberty which ever guided 
and inspired him. 

“T hereby pledge myself to fight for 
freedom: freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, freedom to vote, freedom to en- 
joy public conveniences and freedom to 
associate with those who wish to asso- 
ciate with me. 

“T propose to enter this great moral 
battle with head‘up like a man, saying, 
as he said: 

“*T will be harsh as truth and uncom- 
promising ‘as justice. 

“My reliance for the deliverance of 
the oppressed universally is upon the na- 
ture of man, the inherent wrongfulness 
of oppression, the power of truth, and 
the omnipotence of God. My causé is 
a holy cause: 

“Opposition cannot weary it out, 
force cannot put it down, fire cannot 
consume it. It is the spirit of Jesus, who 
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was sent to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives and 
the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound; to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord and the day of ven- 
geance of our God. Its principles are 
self-evident, its measures rational, its 
purposes merciful and just. It cannot 
be diverted from the path of duty, tho 
all earth and hell oppose.’ 

“T will remember that “The success of 
any great moral enterprise does not de- 
pend upon numbers,’ and that ‘It is pos- 
sible that a people may bear the title of 
freemen who execute the work of slaves.’ 

“Therefore: 

“*T solicit no man’s praise. 

““T fear no man’s censure. 

“‘Our trust for victory is solely in 
God. We may be personally defeated, 
but our principles—Never. 

“*T am in earnest. 

“*T will not equivocate. 

“*T will not retreat a single inch. 

““And I Will Be Heard.’ 

“A million men behind such a pledge 
will not let the spirit of William Lloyd 
Garrison die.” 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Thanksgiving Aftermaths — - 


BY MARGARET FITHIAN 


For grief and fear that fill my life today, 

For which I cannot give Thee thanks, O Lord, 
Take thanks of me; 

For well I know that in the afterwhile 
I shall give thanks to- Thee. 


For that fell stroke which all my plans laid low, 
The stroke that shut out life and hope and 


heaven, 


Take thanks of me; 
For well I know that when my vision clears 
I shall give thanks to Thee. 


For every prayer unanswered, every wish 

That in Thy Father-love has been denied, 
Take thanks of me; 

For—dost Thou not remember, Father, as be- 


fore, 


I shall give thanks to Thee. 
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The Rights of the Insured 


BY JOSEPH W. FOLK 


[The following statement by Governor Folk, 


of Missouri, given in an interview to 


a representative of THe INDEPENDENT, follows the unflinching line of attack against public 
corruption and graft, which in a few years has made him a leading figure in national poli- 


tics.—Ep1rTor. ] 


the State of Missouri against the 

New York Life Insurance Co. 
and other insurance organizations 
which may be convicted of carrying on 
fraudulent practices, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the individual State has not 
authority to supervise the business of in- 
surance companies. Insurance is not 
inter-State commerce; it may be regu- 
lated by each State. The State has a 
right to permit foreign insurance com- 
panies—that is, insurance companies in- 
corporated under the laws of another 
State—to do business within its own 
boundaries, and it has an equal right to 
exclude such companies. In pursuance 
of this power, the State can authorize its 
own Official to examine an insurance 
company in another State, and if this 
official finds that the company is in such 
condition as to make it hazardous to the 
citizens of the State for it to do business 
within the State, then its license can be 
taken away. 

Missouri has provided by law for an 
Insurance Commissioner, who licenses 
all insurance companies that do business 
in the State. Whenever he thinks the 
interests of the policyholders are jeop- 
ardized by any company continuing to 
do business in the State, the Insurance 
Commissioner can revoke the license of 
such company. The State in this man- 
ner exercises supervision over all of the 
insurance companies doing business 
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within its limits, altho these companies 
may be located, and most of them are 
located, in other States. 

The funds of a mutual company con- 
stitute a fiduciary trust, held and admin- 
istered for the sole use of those named 
as beneficiaries, many of whom are or 
will be widows and orphans; and many 
thousands of people have taken insur- 
ance in such companies because of this 
very fact and the assurance that every 
dollar of assets belongs to the policy- 
holders. That any portion of the policy- 
holder’s premiums, or profits on pre- 
miums, should be diverted to political 
purposes or other uses not contemplated 
when the premiums were paid in, and 
not consistent with the avowed purposes 
of a life insurance organization, must be 
considered by all right-thinking people 
as a gross violation of a sacred trust. 

It has been learned that life insurance 
companies of New York, controlling 
many hundreds of millions of dollars, 
have been attempting to dictate elections 
by contributing immense sums of money 
to political campaign committees, which 
the officials who contributed it took from 
the trust funds placed in their care, with 
no more authority than the treasurer of 
a State would have to use the public 
funds for that purpose. Worse than this 
is the startling revelation that three of 
the largest insurance companies have for 
years maintained a trust to control legis- 
lation of the States and to elect and de- 




















feat men for office according to the 
wishes of these companies. 

In the testimony before the New York 
investigating committee it was estab- 
lished that a bureau was organized in 
1895 to control legislation. One man 
was put in charge of the legislation of 
the United States and Canada. He 
would select the best men to handle 
legislation in each State. No vouchers 
were required of him except his requisi- 
tion, and he was expected to deal with 
men who could produce results. It was 
nis province to bring pressure to bear 
and prevent re-election of men who were 
not to the liking of the insurance mag- 
nates. There was paid him by one com- 
pany alone in the last four and one-half 
years $45,000 as salary and $981,000 for 
various other purposes, of which the sum 
of $476,000 was for work as legislative 
agent. 

It will occasion no surprise to learn 
that one of the companies sent $2,500 
for this purpose to Missouri four years 
ago. The legislative agent had absolute 
authority to draw ‘on any branch office 
for any amount of money that he wanted, 
and was not required to give any infor- 
mation as to what the money would be 
used for. The checks showing how 
some of this money was spent were very 
prudently destroyed. To any one fa- 
miliar with legislation and the ways of 
those who seek to influence legislation 
Dy corrupt means, it is manifest that the 
fund so raised was for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislators directly or indi- 
rectly. 

With these companies in practical con- 
trei of the money supply of the United 
States, having more power over the 
money market than the Government it- 
self, they could in the course of time 
have absolutely owned State legis- 
latures, and their avarice might 
lave gone further in securing the elec- 
tion or defeat of State and national offi- 
cers. In the course of time, instead of 
having a government by the people and 
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for the people, it would have been a gov- 
ernment by the few, with wealth enough 
to purchase official favors. No man 
who loves his country can but be alarmed 
when he contemplates the possibilities if 
there had been no interruption in the 
operation and methods of some of these 
companies. 

I do not believe any company whose 
officials divert funds without objection on 
the part of the directors, or that is will- 
ing to corrupt our legislators, should be 
allowed to do business in this State. 
They should do honest business or no 
business. If they cannot exist without 
surreptitious violations of law or bribery 
it is better for the people that they be ex- 
cluded from the State entirely. The laws 
cannot be too strict and enforced too 
aggressively in regulating the conduct of 
those intrusted with such power as those 
have who handle the insurance millions, 
and they should be held to the same de- 
gree of accountability before the bar of 
justice as public officials are. 

It is not wealth about which the people 
complain; wealth in itself is a blessing ; 
but the abuse of wealth is a curse. It is 
not insurance companies the people ob- 
ject to, but the breaches of trust on the 
part of some of those running the insur- 
ance companies. The people under- 
stand these things, and know while some 
insurance people are crooked, just as 
some bankers are crooked, it does not 
follow that all insurance men or all bank- 
ers are without honor. While demanding 
the exposure and punishment of insur- 
ance crooks and crooks of every other 
kind, the people of Ohio the other day 
elected a president of a life insurance 
company as Governor of their State. He 
is an honest man, and eminently qualified 
and worthy of the place. This shows that 
the people are not so blinded by the ex- 
posures as to strike madly at any con- 
nected with the same line of business. 
They can discriminate between the good 
and the bad. 


Jerrerson City, Mo. 
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that ought to be said on the pres- 

ent situation in Russia. I am 
ashamed to treat in a few brief aphor- 
isms the greatest event in modern his- 
tory. 

The Russian revolution completes the 
French revolution. Henceforth white 
humanity, with the exception of the Mus- 
sulman world, will live under the triad 
of liberty, fraternity and equality. 

Autocracy is still in a position to com- 
mit crimes, but they are the last con- 
vulsions of the wild beast. It is dying. 
The revolution has killed it. With it 
dies the reaction in all Europe. The 
Russia of the Czars has been the last 
stronghold of feudalism. Thru it the 
Middle Ages have lived into the twen- 
tieth century, and the counter-revolution 
has been able to resist the attack of mod- 
ern democracy. The complete break- 
down of the whole system of Russian 
tyranny is sure to come, is not far off, 
and the ruin of absolutism thruout Eu- 
rope will follow. 

But the Russian liberals, who have so 
gloriously secured for Russia the rights 
of man and citizenship, should be care- 
ful not to make a mistake which would 
be mortal. They should not imitate the 
French Third Estate, who, having: van- 
quished Royalty and the aristocracy, 


| T would take a big volume to say all 


closed the door and left outside the 





Fourth Estate, thus disinheriting a 
body of fellow citizens who had fought 
side by side with this selfish Third Es- 
tate. -The end of the Russian revolution 
will only come when is ameliorated the 
condition of the Russian laboring classes. 
The minimum of reforms should be a 
limitation of the hours of work, a pen- 
sion for the worker at sixty-five, insur- 
ance against accidents and forced stop- 
page of work during the dead season. 

It is possible—it is even probable— 
that the artificial unity of the Russian 
Empire will not weather the present 
storm. But I see no evil in a friendly 
federation of autonomous states, sup- 
planting the present monster without 
organic cohesion, kept together by the 
chains of a despotic administration. 

The new Russia will no longer strive 
to carry out the pseudo-testament of 
Peter the Great. It will be too much 
occupied with its liberal and democratic 
evolution to think of conquests, and too 
modern, too moral to dream of military 
glory. The new Russia will be pacific, 
will avoid mixing up in quarrels which 
do not concern it. But it will be capable 
of strong acts in defense of its ideals 
wherever they are in danger. This new 
Russia will thus be a better ally for a 
friendly France who will stand as an ex- 
ample for its democratic zeal. 


Paris, FRANCE. 






















The Recent Excavations at Bismya 


BY EDGAR JAMES BANKS 


Field Director of the Expedition of the University of Chicago to Babylonia. 


was granted by the Sultan of 

Turkey, permitting the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to conduct excavations at 
Bismya, a group of mounds situated in 
Central Babylonia, about twenty miles 
south of Nippur. Altho European 
explorers had expressed an opinion that 
the ruin did not date from Babylonian 
times, it was selected by the present 
writer as a site for excavations; the 
choice was based chiefly upon the re- 
ports of Dr. Ward and Dr. Peters, the 
two American scholars who have visited 
the ruins. From December 25, 1903, 
to June I, 1904, the excavations were 
continued without interruption. During 
that period of five months what were the 
results of the excavations, or what addi- 
tions have they made to 


A BOUT two years ago an irade 


‘trenching 


tained the names of the city and of 
the ancient temple of the Hammurabi 
code. 

It has generally been supposed that 
the square tower peculiar to the Babylon- 
ian temple, and familiar from the imagi- 
nary pictures of the Tower of Babel, was 
first employed by the great builder, Ur- 
gur, king of Ur, toward the beginning of 
the third millenium B. C. While 
and tunneling below the 
foundation of the tower constructed at 
Bismya by Dungi, the king of Ur, and 
beneath the bricks of Naram-Sin and of 
the famous Sargon of 3800 B. C., we 
came upon the lower stage of a tower of 
nearly solid masonry. Its bricks were 
small and plano-convex in shape, and 
were, according to Assyriologists and my 

own observation, em- 





the history and to the art 
of the ancient world? 

A discovery of import- 
ance was the identifica- 
tion of the ancient city 
which Bismya __ repre- 
sents. Dr. Peters, in his 
book “Nippur,” thought 
it probable that the ruin 
marks the site of Isin, 
an important Babylonian 
city closely associated 
with Nippur. In the 
winter of 1901-02, when 
the great stone record- 
ing the Babylonian code 
of laws was discovered 
in Persia by de Morgan, 
its inscription ‘thentioned 
among other cities one 
called Udnunki, and its 
temple E-mach. The 
names were new to As- 
syriologists. Inscriptions 
upon the shoulder of 
a marble statue, upon 
bricks, stone vase frag- 





ments, seals and tablets, - 





ployed at a period not 
far from 4500 B. C. 
The base of this tower 
is still in an almost per- 
fect state of preservation, 
yet how many stages it 
originally possessed, or 
how high it reached into 
the air, it is impossible 
to determine. The 
Babylonian tower is 
therefore not a pecu- 
liarity of the later tem- 
ple, but as the story of 
the Tower of Babel sug- 
gests, it seems to date 
from ‘the earliest civili- 
zation of Babylonia. 

A discovery of great 
value to archeologists in 
determining the relative 
ages of the earliest 
| Babylonian cities, is the 
| history of the evolution 
‘| of the Babylonian bricks. 
Bismya yielded an ex- 








which came to light in 
excavations, 


the con- 





Statue of David. 


tremely great variety 
of bricks, more than 
forty in number. The 


upper strata contained 
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the usual brick, about thirty-three centi- 
meters square, common to every Baby- 
lonian ruin. Beneath them appeared the 
huge bricks of Sargon I., nearly half a 
meter square. Still lower the bricks were 
long and thin, and with a width equal to 
half their length; upon their upper sur- 
face were grooves, formed by drawing 
the fingers along the brick before it was 
baked. Some of the grooves ran length- 
wise, others diagonally, and still others 
formed a Saint Andrew’s cross. As the 
excavations deepened the number of the 
grooves decreased, the bricks became 
smaller, thicker, and more convex on the 
top, and finally the grooves disappeared. 
In a stratum still lower appeared the un- 
marked plano-convex bricks, and _ be- 
neath them were the bricks of unbaked 
clay resembling the Mexican adobe. 
The grooves represented the royal marks 
and served the purpose of the brick in- 
scriptions of a later period. 

Apart from the sun-dried bricks the 
first burned Babylonian brick was small 
and plano-convex. As the brick grew 
larger and thicker, the first inscription 
was a thumb mark, which was prolonged 
into grooves varying in number and di- 
rection. Sargon was among the first to 
employ the square brick, and to discard 
the grooves for the more satisfactory 
brick inscription. While exploring the 
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mounds of Central Babylonia, the rela- 
tive ages of the cities buried in them 
could, with the assistance of this series of 
brick marks, sometimes be determined at 
a glance. 

Because of the absence of. ancient 
Babylonian graves, it has long been sup- 
posed that the early inhabitants of Meso- 
potamia burned their dead. Excava- 
tions at the east corner of the Bismya 
Temple tower revealed an ancient cre- 
matory consisting of two large rooms. 
The inner was oval in shape, and sunk 
to the depth of about four feet below the 
level of the other; the outer was square 
and communicated by means of a pass- 
ageway with the exterior of the temple. 
Close to the opening connecting the two 
rooms, and slightly elevated above it, 
was a circular platform about six feet in 
diameter, upon which were placed the 
bodies of the dead to be cremated. The 
flames from a furnace in the outer room 
enveloped them, while the smoke es- 
caped thru a vent above. The mark of 
the smoke upon the wall of the adjoin- 
ing tower is still visible. After the bodies 
were consumed, their ashes were 
brushed from the platform into the pit 
beneath, where nearly two feet of them 
were discovered. 

This part of the temple was con- 
structed entirely of adobe and plano- 
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Ruins of Bismya. 
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convex bricks; some of the latter still in 
place at the top, of the walls of the oval 
shaped room clearly indicate that origi- 
nally the crematory was covered with a 
dome. Thus, more than 6,000 years ago, 
the dome, still so generally employed in 
the East, where wood is scarce, was one 
of the methods of roofing. 

One entire marble statue and the frag- 
ments of several others were discovered 
in the ruins of the temple. The archaic 
character of the inscription, the style of 
the art, and the location when found, 
point to the period of 4500 B. C. The 
Stele of Vultures, found by de Sarzec 
at Telloh, now in the Louvre, portrays in 
low relief a number of small, short pro- 
portioned figures, nude to the waist 
and draped with an embroidered skirt 
reaching to the ankles. Like them the 
face of the Bismya statue is beardless; 
the eyes are triangular; the nose forms 
nearly a straight line with the forehead, 
and the shoulders are square. This old- 
est of all statues is eighty-eight centi- 
meters high; its arms are free from the 
body, and in this respect it is unique. 
Its Sumerian or pre-Babylonian inscrip- 
tion of three lines upon the right shoul- 
der gives the name Da-udu, or David, 
as that of the king whom it represents, 
and thus explains the derivation of the 


Bricks from Bismya. 





name of the Biblical king. David is an 
old Sumerian royal name transmitted to 
the conquering Semites. 

In a corner of the temple enclosure 
was the old temple dump, from which 
several dozens of baskets of the frag 
ments of stone vases were recovered 
Among them was a large conch from 
which a portion had been cut in such a 
manner that it formed a perfect oil lamp, 
while the valve at the end served as a 
rest for the wick. The conch was so 
difficult to obtain that imitations of it 
were made in marble, and in this old 
temple dump several shell shaped mar- 
ble lamps appeared. The sea shell is 
therefore the ancestor of our modern 
lamp. 

At the northern end of the Bismya 
ruins was the residential quarter of the 
city, dating from the time of Sargon J, 
for there the name of this famous kiny 
appeared. The small houses, containing 
from one to three rooms, and supplied 
with cisterns and drains, give us our first 
picture of a Babylonian city of 6,000° 
years ago. 

The city was protected by a wall of 
plano-convex bricks. In a trench along 
its outer edge were thousands of sling 
balls of baked clay and marble, which in 
some ancient battle were hurled by the 
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enemy against the city. The balls vary 
in size from an English walnut to an 
orange. 

When the two thousand or mote Bab- 
ylonian tablets or fragments which the 
ruins have yielded shall have been read, 
the history of Bismya may be recon- 
structed.. Shafts sunk from a stratum 
of ruins dating not far from 4000 B. C., 
thru thirty feet of earlier ruins, to the 
sand of the desert below, suggest for the 
first occupation of the site a date in com- 
parison with which the age of Sargon 
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seems recent. The size and magnifi- 
cence of the plano-convex brick temple 
point to about 4500 B. -C. as the period 
of the city’s greatest prosperity. Long 
before the other cities of Babylonia, once 
considered ancient, had come into’ ex- 
istence, Bismya had lost its power. 
Early even in Babylonian history the 
city seems to have been forgotten, and 
only its low mounds, like an uninscribed 
tombstone, have marked the place where 
it lay. 


Curicaco, Itt. 


A Woman’s: Litany 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH 


Gop, the Father, name Supreme, 
Guard young maidens while they dream, 
Lest, awaking, they blaspheme. 

Hear us, Holy Father. 


God, the Son, of Mary born, 
Teach all women, travail-worn, 
Love’s true symbol is a thorn. 
Hear us,~Holy Jesu. 





Holy Ghost, that, increate, 

Didst brood upon the waters great, 

Like Thee, may we only—wait. 
Hear us, Holy Spirit. 


Ever blessed Trinity, 
Three in One, and One in Three, 
Maid, and wife, and matron, we 


Pray Thee, hear our Litany. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 























of Our First Families —Gramineze 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AvtHor oF “Tue Country Home,” 


Any one who has seen 
the sun rise, and throw 
its spears of light thru 
the miles of corn that 
cover the prairies of our 
Western States, finger- 
ing every leaf, and put- 
ting life into the grow- 
ing kernels — anticipat- 
ing a harvest of over two and a half bil- 
lions of bushels of this single cereal— 
must acknowledge that corn deserves to 
be reckoned as king of the family. But 
when we come to add wheat, rye, oats, 
barley; and estimate how much the hu- 
man family depends upon these for 
sustenance; then take breath once more 
to consider the millions whose food is al- 
most entirely confined to rice—still an- 
other member of the family; what shall 
we be able to say too much of these 
grains, which have been developed in the 
long process of time; most of which we 
are accustomed to group under the head 
of cereals? But even yet we have not 
touched the outer rim of this marvelous 
grouping. While human beings are 
feeding on the seeds of these plants, the 
same and other members of this family 
furnish food for nearly all the domestic 
animals necessary to human welfare. 

Altho corn is generally spoken of as 
of doubtful origin; and maize is simply 
suggested as a possible evolution from 
Teosinthus, a Mexican grass, I have in 
my own garden, by reversion, carried on 
carefully for several years, taken corn 
back very closely to grass. I have lifted 
every ear back to its old home, at the top 
of the stalk; reduced the kernels to the 
size of wheat, and had my rows of corn 
standing about two feet high—like rows 
of well-cultivated timothy. Of course, it 





is our ambition not to carry it backward, 
as I did by way of demonstration, but to 
carry it forward, and create new varieties 
—ripening in shorter season, and produc- 
ing heavier crops. 





“Ortp Farm Days,” erc. 


It was a wonderful achievement of 
Nature when, raising grass upward to 
create corn, she lowered the ears, which 
grew too heavy for the stalk, and placed 
them at the axils of the leaves. The In- 
dians, long before white men came to 
this continent, must have carried on a 
great deal of skillful culture, for maize 
or corn was already the staple food of 
these people, and it was from them that 
the white settlers first learned its value. 
General Sullivan, in the report of his 
raid against the Iroquois, tells us that 
his soldiers would not have succeeded, 
had it not been for the vast magazines of 
corn that they found. It was part of his 
achievement to destroy these stores, 
upon which our aboriginal farmers must 
subsist. He also cut down orchards of 
apples, and plums, and sugar trees, that 
frequently numbered over one thousand 
trees. The stores of corn were accom- 
panied by peas, beans and pumpkins; all 
of which had undergone evolution under 
the hand of the Indian. We shall have 
to study these. people from another stand- 
point some day. They were farmers 
that we might be proud of even at the 
present time. That they fought for their 
villages and orchards and farms, is not to 
their discredit. 

“Sweet corn” is first spoken of in 
American gardening, as being grown 
around Plymouth, Mass., but it was re- 
ceived from the Indians of the Susque- 
hanna Valley, in the year 1779. As late 
as 1850 there were only. two varieties 
known. At that time it was considered 
only suitable for roasting, and one of the 
most delightful episodes in boy life was 
to kindle a fire in the field, or edge of the 
forest, where, with his companions, he 
could roast ears purloined from a neigh- 
boring corn field. Harriet Martineau, 
in her “Notes of American Travel,” in 
1835, says: 

“This day, I remember, we first tasted green 
corn, one of the most delicious of vegetables, 
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and by some preferred to green peas. The 
greatest drawback is the way in which it is 
necessary to eat it. The cob, eight or ten 
inches long, is held at both ends, and having 
been previously sprinkled with salt, is nibbled 
and sucked from end to end, till all the grains 
are got out. It looks awkward enough; but 
what is to be done? Surrendering such a vege- 
table, from considerations of grace, is not to be 
thought of.” 

Now we have as one of our greatest 
industries not only the production of 
sweet corn for Summer use, but canning 
it as an article of commerce. The an- 
nual corn pack for the United States and 
Canada is already over five millions of 
cases; each case containing two dozen 
two-pound cans. 

The Old World gave nothing in the 
way of annual vegetation to compare 
with corn. It is the one crop which 
luxuriates most freely in the rich prairie 
soil of our Western States. The problem 
now before Americans is how to raise 
the average crop per acre, from the fifty 
or sixty bushels of our best sections, to 
one hundred and fifty. There is no 
more stimulating sight, nor one more 
pregnant with prophecy than the “corn 
train,” which carries Professor Holden 
and his assistants here and there about 
the State of Minnesota, to teach the 
farmers improved culture of this remark- 
able food. He would have them select 
the most perfect seed, and have it pre- 
served in the most perfect condition, 
promising that by good culture he will 
increase the corn crop one-half. With 
improved varieties and common sense 
culture—in other words, with science 
applied to farming—we have gone far 
enough to know that we can more than 
double the food products of the United 
States. There is no good reason why 
the corn crop of any section should aver- 
age only thirty or forty bushels per acre, 
or even eighty to one hundred. 

Not least remarkable is the evolution 
whereby the corn stalk has become of 
value nearly equal to that of the grain 
itself. The shredder renders almost 
every particle of the fiber of value for 
our animals. The pith of the corn stalk 
is also finding its values and its market. 
No part of the corn stalk, or the corn 
itself, will hereafter go to waste. Mean- 
while, the conservative Old World, which 
until recently refused to accept of our 
maize, as it once refused our potatoes, 
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is learning its great value in supporting 
the masses. Instead of being compelled 
to burn our corn for iuel, we have the 
world’s market, demanding more than 
we can supply, and still ke-ping up -the 
price. Corn at fifty cents a bushel, and 
wheat at nearly double that price, means 
that this one family is creating prosperity 
for the American farmer. 

It is easier to believe that our common 
cereals—wheat, rye and oats—are only 
grasses elevated in the rank of vegeta- 
tion. The old Latin name for wheat was 
triticum. From this we have now three 
cultivated species: the one-grained 
wheat, the Polish wheat, and the com- 
mon wheat, or spelt. The farmer finds 
infinite interest as well as profit in the 
study of varieties. There are the naked 
wheats and there are the bearded wheats. 
The crop for 1904 in the United States 
reached the immense sum of 550,000,000 
bushels. In the markets of the world 
we are compelled to compete with Argen- 
tina, India, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Russia. Our markets are 
found mainly in France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain and Great Britain. The largest 
annual production was, I think, in 1891, 
when our States reached a wheat harvest 
of nearly 612,000,000 bushels. Some one 
has said that the world could be revolu- 
tionized by the production of wheat that 
would give us double the present aver- 
age per acre. Another has said that we 
will yet create that wheat. It is not at 
all probable that the middle of the Twen- 
tieth Century will be growing any of the 
varieties now in our fields. Evolution-is 
going on with immense strides in all 
forms of vegetation. 

Unfortunately our wheats, so far, are 
subject to so many vicissitudes that the 
grain enters into speculative trade far 
more than is good for either the’ farmer 
or for commerce. It is influenced by cli- 
mate and by soil, not only as to its qual- 
ity, but its average production. A 
drought or a surplusage of water, or a 
few days of burning wind is enough to 
upset all our calculations, and turn our 
Boards of Trade into boards of gam- 
blers. Fortunes are made and fortunes 
are lost, while the farmer is left to the 
mercy, not only of the weather, but of 
fictitious prices. The chinch-bug and the 
wheat-midge have had a great deal more 




















to do with limiting farmers’ prosperity 
and human comfort than many creatures 
much larger and more easily dealt with. 
We still wait for the time when science, 
which has already done such wonderful 
things in the way of combating our or- 
chard rivals, will enable us to defy these 
minute pests. 

Strange as it may seem, this family of 
grasses has worked out, in another part 
of the world, the salvation of the Turan- 
ian stock. It is not extravagant to say 
that one-third of the human race would 
find it impossible to live if rice were an- 
nihilated. It has been cultivated in India 
as far back as authentic history reaches, 
and in China since three thousand years 
before the Christian era. It was culti- 
vated in Europe in the thirteenth century, 
and was brought into Virginia with the 
earliest settlers. Notwithstanding its 
importance in American agriculture, it is 
beginning to be understood that not only 
the culture, but the grain can be greatly 
improved. Japanese rice and Japanese 
methods are being tested, and will dis- 
place our cruder ways of growing this 
important product. Up to our War of 
Independence the rice product of the 
United States reached about 75 million 
pounds. It is a curious commentary on 
slavery that for the next hundred years 
there was but very little increase in rice 
production ; the total product of 1880 be- 
ing a little over 85 million pounds. In 
1893 the production had leaped up to the 
amount of over 200 million pounds. 
Those who understand the South know 
that, since the departure of slavery, im- 
proved agricultural methods and ma- 
chinery have been rapidly working a 
revolution. The Southern States are not 
only gaining on the Northern in manu- 
factured products, but in agricultural. 
They are becoming what Nature intended 
them to be, the garden of the continent. 

Rice comes nearer to being a perfect 
food for mankind than any other single 
product of Nature. It is deficient in 
flesh-forming material, but with fish or 
milk or cheese or beans, it becomes a 
balanced ration for human beings. Its 


almost perfect digestibilitv is of great im- 
portance in the United States, where so 
little time is given to the stomach to 
prepare material to build up the body 
“2 are told by 


and keep it in repair. 
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hygienists that rice should be cooked 
very thoroly, and should be used for food 
only when it has been well ripened by 
storage—that is for three or four 
months. Corn and other members of 
the family have heretofore not entered 
largely into competition. We have our 
geographical rice belt, and our geo- 
graphical corn belt—as food zones. But 
corn is moving southward and rice is 
moving northward, as articles of in- 
creased consumption. It is not improb- 
able that in a few years more we shall be 
as great consumers of rice as the Orient- 
als. It will certainly be necessary, as 
our population increases, that we learn 
how to grow, not only much larger crops, 
but to use the most concentrated foods. 
Corn, wheat, rye, oats, rice, barley, 
Nature worked for uncounted ages to de- 
velop out of some simple branch, orseveral , 
branches, of the grass family. Without 
them civilization would be stopped, and 
human beings would be hurled back into 
the rudest barbarism. The rose family, 
with its magnificent fruits, and the 
solanum or potato family, with its in- 
valuable products, could be as -easily 
spared as these cereals. Yet all these 
foods are products of the great family 
of grasses—are grasses developed. Nor 
do we know how much more there is to 
come. We are seed-eaters, and probably 
more naturally such than flesh-eaters. 
Evolution has still left behind enough 
of the family, as simple grasses, to feed 
those animals which do not care for or 
thrive on such foods as are required by 
human beings. There are three thou- 
sand species of these grasses, nearly all 
of them being of direct or indirect value 
to man and domestic animals. The more 
commonly known are about ten in num- 
ber, not including the cereals which we 
have named above ; they are timothy, red- 
top, oat grass, sweet-vernal, June grass, 
orchard grass, couch grass, Bermuda 
grass, meadow foxtail and the fescues. 
These grasses clothe the earth with ver- 
dure, and turn deserts into meadows. 
They form the connecting link between 
the chemical elenients of the soil and ani- 
mal life. These elements raised into 
creatures suitable for food are elevated 
still more as they nourish the king of 
animal life, the image of the Creator. 
It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
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importance of these humble grasses as 
an intellectual power in the world. 
Poetry has, from the earliest ages, been 
associated with the barley and wheat 
harvests—the corn of the Old World. 
We owe to this that exquisite pastoral in 
the Bible, the story of the gleaner Ruth. 
From the same source came the inspira- 
tion of many of the finer lines of Homer 
and Virgil. 

Nature has worked out many a. beauti- 
ful problem under the soil,. as well as 
above, with the grasses. She uses them 
not only to carpet and beautify the fer- 
tile places, but to bind down loose soils 
and tie them to place; to turn sand dunes 
into meadows. The couch or quack 
grass, which so troubles the farmer when 
it is out of place, is the finest possible 
illustration of natural persistency in 
doing a good thing. It is invaluable for 
soils that will grow no other plant. It 
will travel under the surface, straight 
thru a potato, or around a stone; send- 
ing up its spikes, which are really spears 
of grass, until it has possession that only 
man can contest. The flower of grasses 
is a lily in miniature. The pampas 
grasses are simply our own beautiful or- 
chard grasses enlarged and_ glorified. 
Then, lifted above all the rest, are the 
Bambuse—including the bamboo of the 
tropics, standing one hundred feet high, 
and one foot in diameter. Their eco- 
nomic uses, from house building to blow 


BY JUSTIN 


N London just now the great topic of 

| conversation, unless, indeed, among 
those who take no interest whatever 

in politics, is the condition of things in 
Russia. Once again during the last few 
weeks this subject has become the en- 
grossing topic of our talk. The mere 


outsider, who like myself cannot pretend 
to any intimate personal knowledge as 
to the significance and the proportions 
of events in Russia andts dependencies, 
is almost absolutely bewildered by the 
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guns, would alone glorify the family. 
But when all has been said, we turn 
back once more to our beautiful and 
noble American corn plant, as the prince- 
ly head of the most useful family of 


plants in the world. I am looking down 
from my hillside balcony, over a valley, 
where not one of the hundreds of homes 
considers that it can endure a year with- 
out sweet corn, in succession, for two 
months, or possibly three. The great 
flat meadows along the creek are flanked 
and divided with corn fields, whose prod- 
uct goes to the mill that sits by the road- 
side, compelling the water to grind all 
day long, monotonously. The stooks in 
the field are Yankee, in every sense of 
the word; and our succotash, and Indian 
pudding, and samp are as national as the 
Stars and Stripes. 

It was for their fields of corn that the 
Pilgrims gave special thanks; and 
Thanksgiving Day was selected just as 
husking time came to an end. The 
corn-cribs were full of gold, and the 
hearts of the folk warmed with gratitude. 
But for corn—which we must never for- 
get was and still is Indian corn, a gift 
of the despised aborigines, it is not likely 
that we would ever have secured a per- 
manent footing on this continent. The 
history of the human race would have 
been turned aside into absolutely differ- 
ent channels. 


Curnton, N. Y. 
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utterly contrasting judgments which he 
hears expressed by men who profess to 
know all about the subject. I am not 
now speaking of Russian visitors or Rus- 
sian exiles in London. We can all read- 
ily understand the views which a Rus- 
sian diplomatist visitor to London or a 
Russian exile settled in London might 
form concerning the present crisis. I 
am not speaking either of English poli- 
ticians whose sympathies and traifiing 
pledge them beforehand to. the side of 
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the established Government or to the 
side of the threatened revolution. But I 
am sometimes amazed and almost be- 
wildered to hear the irreconcilable opin- 
ions offered and conclusions maintained 
by Englishmen whom I know to be well 
acquainted personally with Russia and 
to be pledged neither to the principle of 
imperialism nor to the principle of ultra- 
democracy. 

I was conversing a day or two ago 
with an English friend of mine who has 
spent a great part of his life in Russia, 
who has traveled and sojourned in most 
of its provinces and still makes frequent 
visits to that Russia which was once his 
abode for more than twenty continuous 
years. He is a fair and liberal minded 
man, and he is not in any sense a strong 
politician so far as British politics, are 
concerned. This friend of mine regards 
the democratic uprising in Russia as 
hopeless of producing any real benefit to 
any class in Russia, and he gravely in- 
sists that the great misfortune to the 
Russian Empire does not consist in the 
system of government, altho that he ad- 
mits to be bad enough, but in the utterly 
savage character of the vast majority of 
the Russian population. He did not put 
this forward as an effort in startling and 
sensational novelty, but as the deliberate 
result of his long and close observation. 
Then, again, I have another English 
friend, a man who is still and has been a 
great many years an habitual resident in 
Russia, for the most part in the capital 
or in one of the great Russian cities, who 
has seen and studied most parts of the 
great empire and is as familiar with the 
Russian language and the Russian ways 
as if he had been born and brought up 
under Muscovite rule. This friend of 
mine has lately been visiting England, 
and he has given me the results of his 
observation. He tells me that he has 
the most thoro faith in the inherent 
manhood and capability of the Russian 
population generally, and that he feels 
sure the people only need a system of 
free, civilized and humane government 
in order to make the country one of the 
most prosperous and peaceful in the 
world. All Russia’s troubles, according 
to him, come, and have ever come, from 
despotic rule, from: a barbaric thirst for 
invasion and conquest on the part of the 
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despotic rulers, and from’ the trampling 
down of every effort and every aspifa- 
tion toward liberty, equality and the 
light. 

Now I take these two men merely as 
illustrations of the difficulty which many 
in this country who are trying to solve 
the great Russian problem must have ‘to 
deal with when they come to consult the 
opinions of what might be considered 
expert witnesses and witnesses who ‘are 
not Russian by birth, family or bringing 
up. I do not think it is likely that I can 
have had any extraordinary or even any 
very rare experience in my endeavors to 
get at the opinion of competent English 
observers on such a question. I can sin- 
cerely maintain that either of the two 
men whom I have mentioned would. be 
accepted by all who know him as thoroly 
qualified to give an opinion worth listen- 
ing to on any subject brought within the 
sphere of his close observation, and yet 
I can find no way of establishing any 
manner of reasonable compromise be- 
tween the judgment of the one man and 
the judgment of the other as to the 
causes and the issues of this most mo- 
mentous Russian question. 

I may say that for myself I have long 
since formed an opinion of my own, al- 
tho I cannot pretend to say that my 
opinion is sustained by any. intimate. 
knowledge, or indeed personal knowl- 
edge, whatever as to the condition of 
things now existing in Russia. My own 
conviction is from all that I have been 
able to read and to hear on the subject 
that the great majority of the Russian 
working people have in them a full capa- 
city for enlightenment, for peaceful 
progress, and for civilization, and that 
the barbaric system of despotism under 
which their best energies and aspirations 
have so long been crushed is the main 
obstacle in the way to the development 
of a really great Russia. I do not fail 
to take into account some of the hideous 
events which have disfigured this present 
Russian struggle, such as the assassina- 
tions of prominent public men and the 
murderous attacks made by uprising 
mobs against detested Jewish commun- 
ities—detested because they are Jewish. 
But I cannot call to mind the history of 
any great uprising against a despotic 
monarchical system which was not dis- 
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Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 


figured by some such crimes as these. 
Where a people is kept in utter subjec- 
tion by hereditary tyrannical rule it must 
be expected that among its populations 
here and there will be now and then some 
outbursts of disorder and crime. Where 
oppressive power for its own ends main- 
tains ignorance it must make up its mind 
that such enforced ignorance and servi- 
tude will break out into convulsive and 
even unmeaning demonstrations of pas- 
sion and of hatred. I do not believe that 
the present Czar of Russia has anything 
in him of the conscious tyrant or of the 
deliberate oppressor, but he has succeed- 
ed to a heritage of wrongdoing, and he 
probably does not yet see his way how to 
remove and redress the wrong. I have 
still some faith in him and much faith in 
the long-oppressed Russian population. 
Queen Alexandra, the wife of our sov- 
ereign, King Edward VII., has always 
been very popular in the British Islands, 
and she has just now been making her- 
self even more popular by a most timely, 
suggestive and generous.act. She has 
been giving a donation of £2,000 as an 


incentive toward the creation of a fund 
and an organization with the object of 
providing employment for the unem- 
ployed masses in these islands. The sub- 
ject has of late been attracting much 
public attention. An immense number of 
honest and industrious artisans are fre- 
quently out of work here merely because 
there is no immediately paying work for 
them to do, and all the while there are 
public works which ought to be carried 
out, and are waiting to be completed or 
even to be taken in hand because the 
State and the various public bodies are 
always thinking of something else, and 
we are all too much taken up with dis- 
cussion as to the business and the men- 
aces of war to turn our attention to the 
industry of peace and of domestic pros- 
perity. An attempt was made by the 
present Government to bring in a meas- 
ure which might in some way make the 
State active in providing employment for 
industrious artisans who have now no 
work to do, and at the same time pro- 
moting industrial enterprises which 
would bring benefit to the whole com- 
munity. This measure, however, has 
proved a total failure, and there have 
lately been some earnest and_ serious 
demonstrations made by the working 
classes here in order to impress the Gov- 
ernment with a genuine sense of the na- 
tional responsibility. 

Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, re- 
ceived a few days ago a deputation of 
workingmen and of workingwomen, and 
I am sure he must have been much im- 
pressed by what he saw and what he 
heard, but he did not in the reply which 
he delivered to the appeal seem to have 
any suggestion to offer as to adequate 
measures of State interposition. Queen 
Alexandra, in her letter accompanying 
her donation, seems to me to have 
touched the very heart of the question. 
She urges that at all events it should be 
recognized as a public duty to make the 
care of the unemployed as much a part 
of our national system as the care of the 
pauper and of the penniless sufferer from 
heavy illness. With this object she 
offers her gift as the beginning of a fund 
to meet the immediate necessities of the 
crisis, and thereby allowing some time 
for the legislative measures needed in 
order to meet efficiently the ever-growing 
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difficulties about the condition of the un- 
employed. Perhaps I may add that the 
(Jueen is not, as sovereigns go, endowed 
with any large amount of wealth, and 
has indeed but limited means of doing 
good by gifts of money when compared 
with a very large number of her own 
subjects. The happy and immediate ef- 
fect of her letter and her gift will be to 
direct the attention of the whole com- 
munity to the existing need and to the 
best means for its complete removal in a 
manner which could not have been ef- 
fected by the most benevolent appeal 
from any private philanthropists. 

We are still left in ignorance as to the 
time when we may look out for a Gen- 
eral Election. Meanwhile there seem to 
be increasing difficulties, and fresh dis- 
agreements, leading to other difficulties, 
coming up among the Conservative 
front-ranks. Some of Mr. Balfour’s 


official followers are believed to be re- 
garding Mr. Chamberlain with increas- 
ing distrust, while, on the other hand, Mr. 
Chamberlain loses no opportunity of as- 
suring his followers and the public gen- 
erally that Mr. Balfour and he are really 
quite in agreement as to financial policy. 


Such is the subject of daily discussion 
among the newspapers and the public 
thruout Great Britain, and these evi- 
dences of Conservative disunion cannot 
but have a disheartening and enfeebling 
effect on the constituencies. Every elec- 
tion we have lately had has only gone 
more and more to prove that the Con- 
servative strength is falling off thruout 
the constituencies, here, there and every- 
where, and these recent disagreements 
among the Conservative leaders can only 
have a fresh and very distinct influence 
in the same direction. Whenever Mr. 
Balfour is announced as about to de- 
liver a speech in public, and such occa- 
sions are not many, we are always ex- 
pecting to hear some distinct explanation 
of ministerial policy as to the time for 
the appeal to the country by means of the 
General Election, and we always find 
that the Prime Minister has committed 
himself to no such declaration. 

On the other hand, it certainly cannot 
be said that the Liberal leaders are very 
closely allied among themselves, or that 
they have given to the public any clear 
and definite announcement as to their 
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policy on some important questions. I 
find it, for myself, not easy to under- 
stand how such men as Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. John Morley and Mr. Asquith, and 
some others whom I could name, are to 
bring themselves into actual agreement 
on some of the most important questions 
which must have to be considered when 
the program of the Liberal policy comes 
to be made out. Meanwhile the Irish 
National Party looks composedly on, 
perfectly clear as to its own course 
whatever may happen in the coming 
session, quite prepared to take the Gen- 
eral Election next week if it should 
come, or to wait for it until any part of 
next year which the Government now in 
office may think convenient. Mr. Red- 
mond and his followers will support any 
party or section of a party which prom- 
ises to do justice to Ireland’s national 
demands, and will not be content with 
vague promises or mere half measures 
intended only for the purpose of evasion 
or indefinite delay, whether they come 
from the Ministerial benches or from the 
benches of the Opposition. The Irish 
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Nationalists form, I should think, the 
least anxious party in the House of 
Commons now. 

In my last article I said that a new 
volume of stories by Mr. Hichens had 
just been published by Messrs Methuen; 
since then I have read the stories, and 
think them among the best he has writ- 
ten. Mr. Hichens is one of the few suc- 
cessful living writers of short stories in 
English, and in this volume we see him 
in many moods. The first story, from 
which the volume takes its name, is “The 
Black Spaniel,” and is very painful while 
wonderfully clever—the sense of horror 
is conveyed to the reader in the most 
extraordinary manner. The second story 
is frankly farcical and extremely amus- 
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ing. The stories which make the rest o7 
the volume are most of them stories of 
the desert, and in such Mr. Hichens is 
always at‘his best. There is no one who 
can give the atmosphere of the desert 
more marvellously than he can, as he has 
done in his last novel, “The Garden of 
Allah’’—perhaps his best work so far. 
One of the most beautiful of .all the 
stories in this volume is the last, “‘Pan- 
crazia’s Hair: A Story of Sicily.” 

Mr. Herbert Paul’s “Life of Froude,” 
to be published by Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons in a few days, supplies one of the 
most interesting announcements for this 
month, and I hope to say something of it 
in my next contribution to THe INDE- 
PENDENT. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Serpent and the Woman in Fiction 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


it is queerer still since the novel- 

ists began to interpret it. The 
author of the Book of Genesis might 
have learned much from them. The trou- 
ble is, they have learned so little from 
him. The noble simplicity of that first 
scene laying and Man-making does 
not appeal to the dessert-plate imagina- 
tion of these modern apocrypha writ- 
ers. Not one of them can create the 
earth and the fullness thereof in three 
sentences that lie like stretches of im- 
mortal light along the horizon of all lit- 
erature. And not one of them can com- 
mand the heaven-wide conditions of 
peace that spread over that first Edenic 
landscape. 

But the modern novelist has crowded 
into the original apple tree, and for the 
same malevolent purpose Satan had ‘in 
the beginning. He has a forked-tail 
sense of life which causes him to make a 
dramatic feature of temptation in art. 
The very rocks and hills in his stories 
lead up to the fall of man, and he is 
coiled before nearly every heroine to be 
found in this year’s novels. Thus women 
appear to have become the root of all 
evil in fiction. No matter how guileless 


T HIS is a queer world, anyhow, and 


and good they are, they begin to have 
the worst possible effect upon the men 
before tea time in the first chapter. And 
the worse they are, the more do they 
suggest innocence while they are doing 
wrong. And it is the business of the 
star character to do wrong. She is the 
prima donna of charming wickedness. 
Take the case of that lady who is per- 
haps the most fascinating heroine in any 
novel of this season. She is married, 
but manages to remain “tremendously 
interesting” to men—a most suspicious 
circumstance in itself, but that is not all; 
the nearest woman friend she has “ad- 
mires and despises, loves and most bit- 
terly hates” her. The reason is not far 
to seek. She lives to act, and she acts to 
show off the attractions of a singularly 
versatile temperament. Her idea of the 
moral law governing the relations of 
women to men does not go beyond her 
own satin corset-staves. She goes out 
the first time she can tempt the man to 
ask her, and spends the day in the coun- 
try on a pleasant spring branch with an- 
other woman’s lover. She reasons very 
simply about the propriety of doing so. 
It is no harm to visit the country, and it 
is not her fault if the man is another 
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woman’s lover, nor even if he were a 
husband. The climax is that after be- 
having with the utmost discretion all 
day, he kisses her on tlfe way home. 
“And in the very midst of his emotion 

; she preserved so wonderfully 
the air of not being responsible for the 
thing, of being quite passive, of just hav- 
ing it happen to her.” Now, of course, 
if women are not morally responsible, 
this is the right view to take of such a 
performance, and it is undoubtedly the 
way some of the best novelists are listing 
them this year. 

3ut if fiction is in any sense an inter- 
pretation of life, what are we to infer? 
That at last the scarlet woman has also 
evoluted into this kind of delicate, dia- 
bolical lady-abbess of evil, who fashions 
her redness, not as of old, out of her own 
personal shame, but out of every man’s 
honor with whom she comes in contact. 

And in these novels, at least, the men 
seem singularly willing to part with their 
honor to such a woman. They do not 
hold out against her odds, but recogniz- 
ing fully what she is they yield gladly, 
as if she had offered them a social dis- 
tinction. They make no secret of their 
bondage; all the female acquaintances 
of such a man know that he is enjoying 
a disgraceful experience. And so soon 
as the episode is over, the good, nice stick 
of a girl who loved him aforetimes in- 
vites him to dinner. He is in society 
again—available. She endures the stench 
of his confidence, and then marries him 
with a glad air of thankfulness. Really 
it is scandalous that a book which por- 
trays most of these details and intimates 
the others should be considered among 
the best works of fiction this year, and 
justly so when it comes to the literary art 
of expression. 

And even when the woman in the story 
does not yield to the serpent intrigues of 
the author, she holds out against them 
blindly. Another heroine of the season, 
who is quite as popular as the one just 
mentioned, belongs to this class. There 
is no power of goodness in her. Her 
course represents merely the forlorn re- 
treat of virtue into heaven. She is 
snared on all sides, and keeping some- 
where in the region of righteousness, she 
has forever the sense of guilt which 
comes from a sort of helpless spirit iden- 
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tification with her environment. Now, if 
ic is a fact that the beautiful, brilliani 
women who move in the great social cir- 
cles of the country are so impotent when 
it comes to preserving their honor and 
reputations, if they are compelled to walk 
so near the edge of shame and to make 
shift at being moral at all, why should 
they have nearly always the star réle in 
our fiction? Are good women less in- 
teresting than bad ones, or does it re- 
quire greater genius to portray one and 
a better-bred mind to appreciate one than 
our novelists or readers appear to pos- 
sess? 

Things were not always thus. Women 
used to have ridiculous nerves and mouse- 
like spirits in novels, but they did a sight 
of good. They leavened the whole lump 
with their tears and their pretty sprig 
muslin virtues. It is the fashion now to 
laugh at “St. Elmo,” but Edna Earl was 
a very proper young woman. She mind- 
ed her scriptures and did the square 
thing. No unscrupulous person could 
have got her in his power, as the Jew did 
Lily Burt, because he had seen her leav- 
ing a man’s bachelor apartments, because 
Miss Earl never could have thought it an 
innocent lark to visit a gentleman there. 
What is more to the point, she was in- 
strumental in her lover’s reform. Now 
has a single heroine in this year’s fiction 
heiped anybody to reform? On the 
other hand, one trembles to think what 
would have happened if St. Elmo, or 
wrestling Jacob himself, had come under 
the influence of Ora Pincent. 

There is a conviction these days, 
founded upon cynicism and selfishness, 
to the effect that good women never can 
get bad men to reform. Such people 
only remember the failures, but the 
foundations of society rest in no small 
measure upon the success of this voca- 
tion wherein women are called. And if 
some of those novelists who torture their 
wits for a new situation and a new motive 
would dramatize the idea that love and 
virtue are a woman’s supreme ability it 
would be at least as interesting as this 
notion that she is the snare of sorrow to 
herself and the root of all evil to others, 
and the story would teach something be- 
sides different kinds of fashionable deg- 
radation. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





English Football 


BY JOHN MORGAN 


|Now that the football season ends amid such a hue and cry against the game it is inter- 
esting to learn the views of an English football player on the advantages of the English 


game.—EpiIrTor. | 


timely remarks on football in this 

week’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 
and sincerely hope your suggestion will 
be taken up by the minor universities. 
| see that already the fatal injuries for 
this season total up to nineteen, and if 
this rate of fatalities keeps up this sea- 
son will be a record breaker. When con- 
sideration is taken of the fact that the 
American season is a very short one, and 
that at best but comparatively few play 
the game, these fatal results are a terri- 
ble indictment of the modern American 
college game. Coming as I do from 
England, I am from a country where 
football is well nigh universal, as it is 
par excellence the national game, as the 
football season lasts even under Rugby 
rules anything from twenty-six to twen- 


| AM in complete accord with your 


ty-eight weeks, and under “socker” rules 


fully eight months. Personally I have 
played under “socker” rules seven sea- 
sons for a junior league team in Liver- 
pool, and seldom taking part in less than 
forty matches each season, and came out 
scathless. Of course, I have received 
odd and sundry kicks on shins, ankles 
and other parts of my understandings, 
but never received any bodily harm, and 
never in all that time saw any one car- 
ried off the field. Afterward I left the 
playing field and followed the great pro- 
fessional league teams, having witnessed 
hundreds of first league matches, scores 
of cup ties, dozens of international 
matches, been present on three occasions 
at the final of the English Cup at the 
Crystal Palace, where the attendance at 
cach of the three finals I witnessed to- 
taled over seventy thousand; also I have 
seen at least a dozen internationals under 
the Rugby code, seen the crack Welsh 
Rugby teams operate, and during my 
twelve months’ sojourn in the neighbor- 
hood of Manchester have witnessed 
dozens of league matches under the 
auspices of the quasi-professional North- 
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ern Rugby League, which possesses the 
cream of British Rugby talent, so there- 
fore am in a position to speak with a cer- 
tain amount of authority on football as 
played in the “home” of the game. | 
lived in New York eighteen months, 
have been up in the Lake regions, down 
in the so-called glorious Southwest, and 
in the various States forming this inter- 
mountain region, and have seen the 
modern college Rugby game, misnamed 
“football,” played in each and_ all. 
Everywhere I have come away disap- 
pointed and disgusted, and have seen 
rough play on college gridirons, the sup- 
posedly homes of culture and gentlemanly 
conduct, that would absolutely disgrace 
teams drawn from the rough and rowdy 
colliery districts of Lancashire. Neither 
English spectators nor officials would 
stand for the brutal tactics seen on 
American college gridirons for one mo- 
ment. The English public have been ed- 
ucated to a high standard of clean play 
in football, and they attend in their thou- 
sands, not to see this or that team win, 
but to see good football, and in general 
they care little which team wins, so long 
as they see the “goods.” Cheering and 
enthusiasm is only aroused by good 
play and comes spontaneous, and is not 
“got up” or “engineered,” as it is on this 
side, by “cheer leaders.” 

Brutality exists, and no efforts of the 
apologists can belittle the fact. Yet foot- 
ball can be played with all these draw- 
backs eliminated. Take England, for in- 
stance. Under Rugby codes in Lanca- 
shire alone there are at least three times 
as many Rugby clubs there as in the 
whole of the United States under college 
codes. Within twelve miles of Manches- 
ter Town Hall there are, counting both 
Rugby Union and Northern Rugby 
Union, fully 350 clubs engaged in 
league games only every Saturday 
afternoon, and that will leave out the 
scores of schoolboy league teams play- 
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ing under the two codes of the Rugby 
game as played in England. In Lanca- 
shire there are six clubs playing socker 
for every one playing Rugby, yet more 
fatal accidents have occurred already 
this year under the American college 
game with its few players and fewer 
teams than have occurred in Lancashire 
under both Rugby and socker for the 
last twenty year. Twenty year matches 
‘n Lancashire means ten times more 
football contests than have occurred in 
all America north of Panama since the 
introduction of the game. In the Liver- 
pool district alone there are over five 
hundred league socker clubs, not count- 
ing Rugby, and a club undergoes a small 
list that does not undergo twenty matches 
in a season. 

Yet English football is not a ladies’ 
game, and those who on this side think 
it is would receive a rude awakening 
even before going thru half their league 
table, let alone the cup ties. English 
players are not afraid of a shower of rain 
or cold, biting, miserable weather, as 
most of the American college huskies 
are, but keep it up in all weather, good, 
bad or indifferent, and they don’t need 


the help of hundreds of cheering students 
with their college yells to help them on. 
The amateur English player will turn 
out to play the game no matter how bad 
the weather, even if there was not a 
single soul to watch and cheer him, sim- 
ply for the love of sport, which is in- 


herent in him. I am sorry I can’t say 
the same for his American cousin, but it 
is the truth all the same. 

Looking at a fast game under North- 
ern Union rules, and then lookin on a 
so-called fast game between Yale and 
Harvard is like turning from view- 
ing a horse race and watching cart-horses 
going through the same performance. 
The stoppages under the American code 
are far too many to make the game in- 
teresting from a spectator’s viewpoint ; 
the game is too close, too involved, too 
much stress is nut upon possession of the 
ball; there is little kicking; punting, less 
drop-kicking and no dribbling seen, and 
so as football it is inferior to the English 
stvle of Rugbv. There is so little drop- 
kicking seen in the college game that the 
plaver who does such a simple thing as 
drop-kicking a goal from field is at once 
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lionized and made a hero as it were. Yet 
under Northern Union rules players are 
so clever at drop-kicking that the rules 
had to be altered and only 2 points 
awarded a drop-kicked goal,, as they 
were getting too common. But, then, 
under English Rugby rules they do use 
their feet, and no player can get on any 
class team unless he can drop-kick with 
either foot, and at occasions dribble the 
ball. There may be science of some kind 
in the college game, but of scientific foot- 
ball there is almost none. 

Yet the game has got with all its draw- 
backs a firm hold on the populace. It 
has its good as well as its bad points, but 
to say the least it needs revising. Sev- 
eral dark-looking features can be elimi- 
nated, such as the dirty knock-out blow. 
etc., and by placing absolute power in the 
referee to order off any offending player 
or stop the game. The game could be 
improved, and if a league can be formed 
among, say, the minor colleges for that 
purpose it will soon get the sympathy and 
support of the sport-loving public. But 
when it comes down to football—real, 
genuine football, fast, open and spectacu- 
lar—“socker” has all kinds of Rugby 
beaten to a standstill. Those who have 
judged “socker” solely by the visit of the 
Pilgrims can’t form any idea as to the 
capabilities of the game, as at present 
there is no team in America able to ex- 
tend them. But they must visit the gi- 
gantic enclosure of the big professional 
league teams and see the wonderful foot- 
work of the players, the marvelous com- 
mand they have of the ball when travel- 
ling at full speed, the intricate passing 
and wonderful team work, the way the 
ball is passed so accurately both by head 
and feet, the thrilling dashes by the fast 
outside wing man, and the marvellous 
way they center the ball obliquely, at 
right angles, across the goal mouth, clear 
from near the corner play without stop- 
ping to steady themselves or the ball, and 
do that hampered by opponents; to see 
the marvelous saves some noted goal- 
keepers effect, their barefaced coolness 
and audacity in literally taking the ball 
with their hands off the feet of the op- 
posing forward when about to score. 
When he sees this and the marvelously 
fast way the ball travels from goal to 
goal, one minute bombarding this goal, 
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and in the twinkling as it were of the eye 
a break away and a rasping shot sent 
into the other goal, and this kept up ding- 
dong without a stop, with the exception 
of the five minutes’ interval for ninety 
minutes, then you will get an inkling of 
what fast, open, spectacular football 
means. There is not an American team, 
whether Yale or Harvard, that has got 
the training to stand such a ding-dong 
racket for a month, much less a season of 
eight solid months, as stamina and good 
wind are requisites which American 
athletes as a whole fail in. No wonder 
with such a game that “socker” in Eng- 
land attracts attendances weekly that 
completely overshadow the Yale-Har- 
vard game and make the attendance at 
baseball games look like fleabites in com- 
‘parison. 

At Liverpool three weeks ago there 
were over 52,009 at the league match be- 
tween the two local first league teams, 
Everton and Liverpool, while so far this 
season the 30,000 mark has been passed 
on at least twenty different occasions. 
At the final English cup last year, or 
rather season, in April last, over 100,000 
paid for admission, being 10,000 short of 
the record, which occurred six years ago, 
when a London club figured in the final. 

I am glad to see the way “socker” is 
gaining ground in this country. It is a 
game in which the light person has an 
equal chance with the giant. It is free 
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from danger, and yet calls for the same 
manly qualities as Rugby. It will never 
supplant Rugby on this continent. I for 
one don’t wish it to, as there is ample 
room for both codes; but this I do pre- 
dict: that once the American public has 
caught on to it and the country develops 
players anything near the capability of 
their English cousins, it will+ leave the 
present college Rugby in the rear, as it 
has already done the same across the 
pond. The game is now established on 
every continent on the globe, fast grow- 
ing in popularity in Continental Europe, 
especially Austro-Hungary and the Low 
Countries, and as all adopt the rules of 
the international board of Great Britain 
it is possible to have international 
matches, and the comparative merits of 
the various countries can be ascertained. 
No other country in the world, as far as 
Rugby goes, will adopt the American 
college rules, and so on this side you 
see the ludicrous spectacle of naming an 
all-American team who have no oppor- 
tunity of showing what they can do. If 
it was on “socker” they could test their 
merit against England, Wales, etc., or an 
United Kingdom eleven, or against Ger- 
many, Austria, etc., Australia or South 
Africa, or India, as they thought fit. It 
is impossible to get international or inter- 
continental games unless rules are the 
same. 


Satt Lake City, Utan. 


>Possum an’ ” [aters 


BY SILAS X. FLOYD 


‘Possum an’ sweet pertaters 

Is bettah ’n tu’key an’ ham, 
To make Eph say 
Thanksgivin’ Day, 

Praise God an’ Uncle Sam! 


Dah ain’t no doubt about it- 
I’s tried it fur an’ wide— 
Dah’s nothin’ to beat 
De ’possum’s meat, 
Wid ’taters on de side. 


I’s heahed o’ milk an’ honey, 
An’ ’bout de wine dat flows, 
In heaben above 
Whar all is love, 
An’ whar de good folks goes. 


But I tell you now, my bruddahs, 
Dat ol’ heaben fer me won’t do 
Onless I fine 
Dat I kin dine 


On ’possum an’ ’taters, too! 
Avucusta, Ga. 





How I Lightened My Housework 


BY LAURA CLARKE ROCKWOOD 


I have frequently been told so by 

the good man of the house, for 
heredity and environment together have 
combined, and made me believe that a 
certain domestic routine is necessary for 
the welfare of my family. 

In my childhood, a soup, roast meat, 
two vegetables, with condiments, salad, 
and heavy dessert were considered essen- 
tial for any well-ordered home dinner, so 
when I became mistress of a little vine- 
clad cottage I thought Tom must have 
these things every day, and inasmuch as 
we could not afford both a servant and 
this much dinner every day we went 
without a servant and had the dinner, 
which I prepared. We freqtiently also 
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had dyspepsia, but we considered this 
our misfortune and never even dreamed 
that it was within our power to be free 
from the malady entirely. 

I held out bravely, and we had our 
complete and well-appointed dinners until 


before the twins came; then we relin- 
quished soup. I argued that it was as 
much trouble to prepare as a meat course, 
much trouble to serve, and made extra 
dishes to wash, and I must curtail labor 
somewhere. So almost with a prayer to 
the shades of my ancestors and their cus- 
toms I abolished the course. Tom did 
not appear to object much. He was glad 
of any innovation which would relieve 
me, but for weeks I never sat down to the 
dinner-table, so much was I the slave of 
custom, that I did not feel apologetic for 
the absence of that soup course. 

After the twins came our married life 
became fuller and richer, but with in- 
efficient help my domestic difficulties 
thickened, and when our third child was 
born I had to simplify still more, and in 
my ignorance of real food necessities I 
decided that the salad course must go, 
thinking that it was.the least nourishing 
of any of the articles of food. I at that 
time did not know of the therapeutic 
value of a green salad with oil dressing 
each day. 

And so at the time this story is sup- 
posed to begin, our family consisted of 
ourselves, four children, ages six and 


three and a baby; a young lady student, 
who helped with the work when she was 
not too much engrossed with other 
things, and a male cousin, who made our 
house his stopping place when he was 
in the city. 

On the momentous day in question 
which marked the turning point in our 
domestic management, I felt that my 
nerves had reached the limit of self- 
control. It had been one of those morn- 
ings when all animate and inanimate 
things pertaining to a household combine 
into chaos, and a pall of utter hopeless- 
ness is apt to settle down over the mis- 
tress of the house, who feels that she is 
utterly incapable by education or other- 
wise to cope with existing conditions. 
To begin with, the baby was teething and 
fretful, and could easily have made use 
of all of one person’s time, and the three- 
year-old had been correspondingly un- 
easy, taking his cue apparently from the 
general disquieting atmosphere. Then 
in addition the water pipe had burst and 
my pantry was flooded, and my frequent 
telephoning for a plumber brought no 
relief. On going down cellar to see why 
the furnace did not work better I found 
that the grate had tumbled out. In ad- 
dition my student girl came in at noon 
singing cheerfully because her aunt had 
sent her a pass to go to Chicago for over 
Sunday. 

I was in a mood for reform of any 
kind, for in the midst of the usual rou- 
tine of dusting and bed making and the 
other extra duties I had persevered and 
prepared a very appetizing little dinner, 
with the result that every muscle and 
nerve in my body was crying out in pro- 
test. The twins came home from school 
boisterous, happy and hungry from their 
exercise in the fresh, crisp air. 

Tom came stepping briskly and cheer- 
fully, and on entering the house came, as 
is always his custom, to seek me if I am 
not on hand to greet him. He took me 
in his arms, and at one glance into my 
flushed face he exclaimed: “Belle, I wish 
you would not work so hard; you cannot 
stand it.” 

“IT do not see how I can help it. I 
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have just about strength enough to get 
thru the day if nothing unforeseen hap- 
pens, and this morning everything has 
gone wrong.” 

He sat down to the prettily appointed 
table, where a beautifully baked fish with 
stuffing served as a central dish, gar- 
nished and surrounded with an egg 
sauce. Mashed potatoes and pickled 
beets were the vegetables. On the side 
table rested a most appetizing looking 
lemon pie and the cups ready for serv- 
ing the coffee. In my married life 1 had 
made almost a fetich of well cooked and 
well served meals, no matter at how 
much inconvenience to myself, because 
of the fact that when Professor Tom 
had married me some of the wise old 
ladies had said that I had too much in- 
terest in outside matters and higher ed- 
ucation ever to make a successful house- 
keeper. 

Then and there I had resolved to de- 
vote my life, if need be, to proving to 
them that they were entirely wrong in 
their surmise, and that one college 
woman at least considers that no better 
use can possibly be made of a college 
education than in properly maintaining 
a home—the unit of national welfare. 

Professor Tom is a chemist, and when 
he looked over his dainty dinner table 
and proceeded with the rest of the family 
to do justice to its dishes, he said, as he 
glanced at me with my food untouched, 
for I was too tired to eat: “TI’ll tell you how 
to economize labor. Give us less to ear. 
We do not need so much. How long did 
it take you to prepare dinner?” 

“T can’t tell very well, for I mixed the 
dinner in with other things.” 

“Just give me a rough estimate.” 

“Well, half an hour to fix the fish, and 
half an hour for the pie, and fifteen min- 
utes, each, for the beets and potatoes, and 
perhaps another half hour for cooking 
and serving. I'll say it took me two 
hours of work to cook the dinner and 
get it on the table.” 

“How would you have liked it if you 
could have prepared dinner in half an 
hour and have had the other hour and a 
half to read Browning or something and 
to rest?” 

“IT would have been thankful enough 
to have had time to hold the baby, poor 
little chap, this morning; so this time 
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Browning would not have had much at- 
traction for me. But you know you al- 
ways want meat and potatoes and pie 
for dinner, and the rest of us like vege- 
tables and more variety than you have, 
so I cannot help getting ready about so 
much.” 

“TI suppose I am just as much the slave 
of custom as I say you are,” replied 
Tom; “but I for one think it is time to 
call a change in home management when 
one woman with the care of four small 
children is compelled to spend six or 
more hours of the precious day in just 
preparing food. I for one am ready to 
be offered as a sacrifice to a new move- 
ment for the betterment of home condi- 
tions.” 

I could not help but smile in spite of 
fatigue, for the thought of conventional 
Tom living in any way different from his 
usual custom seemed impossible. 

“We might just as well use more milk 
and cereals, ready prepared, and fruit.”’ 

“We—that is the rest of us—might, | 
know, for we can eat anything; but I’d 
go a good way to see you contentedly 
living on that kind of a diet.” 

“I think it would be great fun to try 
it,’ said Edith; ‘for then I would not 
have nearly so many dishes to wash.” 

“Another saving of labor,” said Tom. 

Then he went on to tell us, as best he 
could in the confusion of the children’s 
chatter, that there are three essential 
food elements—the proteids as found in 
meat and eggs and cereals; fats, and 
carbohydrates, such as sugar and starch. 
He explained that a man at moderate 
labor will eat, if available, in the course 
of a day about 4.2 ounces of solid pro- 
tein, 2 ounces of fat, and 17.6 ounces of 
carbohydrates, not counting water and 
indigestible material which must be con- 
sumed in order to get the solid nu- 
trients. 

He explained, also, that we might just 
as well get our proteids from the milk 
and cereals as from the meat, if we only 
thought so, for meat is expensive, and 
troublesome to prepare. We like the 
taste of the meat, and that is why we 
eat it. 

“T wish to experiment somewhat with 
certain diets for my chemistry work, and 
if you wish it we will make out some 
menus tonight, after the children are in 
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bed, which will' lessen your housework.” 
That night we made out a menu of 
simplicity. It was difficult to do, be- 
cause of our likes and dislikes; but we 
finally triumphed, and the determining 
factor in this especial diet was the fact 
that Tom wished to experiment with 
pruin free foods; so we started our ex- 
periment in simple housekeeping with 
this class of foods. Because he was go- 
ing to make chemical tests, every article 
of food was weighed for himself, The 
rest of the family ate from this class of 
foods, but weighed nothing. We ate 
what we wished in quantity, except 
Edith, who also had hers weighed. For 


two weeks this was Tom’s diet: 
Quantity. 

Milk, 

Force, 

Cream, 

Sugar, 

Oyster Crackers, 

Cheese, 

Eggs, 

Apples, 

Wheat Bread, 

Butter, 

Sugar Candy, 


250 


$0.27 


Est’d fuel value, 2975 calories. 
After the first few days the novelty 


and _ self-consciousness wearing away, 
each subject declared himself in the best 
of condition, comfortable and happy, and 
willing to try any simple combination 
which seemed desirable. 

The chief trouble with this diet was 
that it was too abundant for a man of 
mental work. In considering quantities 
remember that there are 28 grams in an 
ounce. On subsequent experiments with 
a similar diet Tom reduced the quantity 
of some things, so that he was hungry 
for each meal. 

In making out this bill-of-fare cheap- 
ness had not been the first consideration. 
If we had wished to make it especially 
cheap we might have lived at a cost of 
II cents a day, as did one of the labora- 
tory students, upon Force, milk and maple 
sugar. 

My husband divided this bill-of-fare as 
follows : 

BREAKFAST. 

Sugar. 1 Pint of Milk. 

DINNER. 

1 Pint of Milk. Cheese. Bread and 

Butter. Apples and Candy. 

SUPPER. 
1 Pint of Milk. 


Force. Cream. 


Eggs. 


Crackers. 
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When the two weeks of the first ex- 
periment were over we were all so much 
pleased with the simplicity of it that we 
decided -to continue the simple, easily 
prepared diet, only with some changes 
which comfort seemed to indicate. For 
instance, this particular diet had been 
too constipating for some of us. So less 
crackers, milk and cheese were eaten 
and more fruit of whatever kind that 
was convenient, appetizing and season- 
able. 

Then for the morning cereal we used 
any of the other crisp prepared cereal 
foods. Formerly we had had oatmeal 
and cream for breakfast, and we found 
the change to a crisp cereal, which we 
were obliged to masticate, most benefi- 
cial. The twins especially grew rugged 
and rosy upon the dry cereal, for being 
obliged to chew it so thoroly they 
seemed to assimilate much more nourish- 
ment from it than from the oatmeal 
mush, which they usually had swallowed 
in haste. We varied the eggs by cooking 
them in different ways. 

In conclusion I wish to add, so that 
this manner of living may not prove mis- 
leading to any one, that we do not always 
live on this kind of food. ._We are all as 
fond of good cooking as are the mem- 
bers of any family, and gain much en- 
joyment sometimes from elaborately pre- 
pared dishes. 

Professor Karl Groos of the Univer- 
sity of Basel, in his book on “The Play 
of Man,” classes the sense of taste as one 
of the forms of play, and says that some 
people derive from the sensations of the 
palate pleasure like that produced in 
others on the ear by music. 

So I will ‘say that our family is not 
deficient in the sense of pleasure which 
comes from the ear or from the palate. 
But when the bottom falls out of the fur- 
nace, and the water-pipes burst, and the 
maid leaves, and the baby cuts teeth, I 
have the supreme consciousness of know- 
ing that science will protect me in giving 
my family simple, easily prepared and 
easily digested food. And so this paper, 
while recording facts in our own house- 


‘hold régime, is intended merely as a sug- 


gestion for wider application of its truths 
in other families, or for no application at 
all, as seems to them best. 


Iowa City, Is, 
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The Debtor 


If any one would study the difference 
’ between the work of an author who ad- 
justs himself obsequiously to his read- 
ers’ lack of artistic sensibility, and one 
who considers simply and sincerely the 
business of interpreting certain types in 
a given situation, regardless of the pop- 
ular demand for vaudeville features, he 
will find a remarkable example of the 
latter literary virtue in Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman’s new novel.* It contains all 
the material out of which a sensational 
story might have been written, but she 
has kept her conception sane and true to 
life. 

The elements of good and evil in the 
world are always the same. And in real 
men and women they show thru with a 
certain kind of temperance. We are 
hedged about with so many decencies 
that evil never can take entire, open pos- 
session of a man; and we are limited by 
so many native frailties that nobody gets 
to be perfectly righteous. But we know 
how it is in fiction. The villain is a 
character created expressly to be bad and 
to do wrong. All the author’s faculties 
are. engaged to produce a consistently 
evil mind. Such people rarely exist. 
No one has the magnificent power of 
concentration to hold steadily to the dia- 
bolical formula. And that which im- 
presses the thoughtful reader of this 
novel is the fact that the Debtor is a vil- 
lain working against the better nature 
which is in us all. 

The exigencies of the story require 
that he act out virtue on the sly with a 
melodramatic flourish, but in the main it 
is a veracious interpretation of a man 
who is of average moral stamina but who 
handicaps himself along the way with a 
desire for revenge upon his enemy, with 
extravagant habits and with a grace at 
swindling which is fascinating. He had 
the “promoter’s” temperament. He was 
courteous and magnetic by nature, and 


he had the power of inspiring confidence , 


where another might excite suspicion. 
Now these are the elements of character 


*Tue Destror. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 


New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 
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and disposition which insure the success 
of good men. And come to think of it, 
good and bad men who succeed along 
their respective lines are endowed ex- 
actly alike. The difference is in which 
handle they take hold of in turning’ their 
wheel of life. 

This truth is expresed or implied 
by the various men and women in the 
story. Some of the women hold aloof, 
daintily irresponsible to the last. And 
nothing is truer to life than their attitude. 
In every community these passing 
phases of incoherent femininity are to be 
found, women who are identified by their 
manners and clothes rather than by their 
morals or lack of morals. And, as is the 
case in this story, they are often the most 
unscrupulous people in it when it is a 
simple, savage matter of self preserva- 
tion. 

Other characters in the story are at- 
tractive and familiar. This is why each _ 
chapter is so peacefully interesting that 
we are in no hurry for the sequel, just as 
we are not morbidly curious to know the 
ultimate fate of the people with whom 
we associate from day to day. The love 
story flows in naturally, like the sun 
which fills in the dark places of the world 
with warmth and light. No better book 
of the honest, old fashioned kind has ap- 
peared this year. 


Js 


A History of All Nations 


The new volumes of the universal his- 


tory now being published by Lea 
Brothers* are much to be commended. 
They are readable, the tone is judicial 
and the typography and binding are ex- 
cellent. The illustrations are profuse and 
striking. Ancient manuscripts, art, arch- 
itecture, historical portraits, coins, con- 
temporary drawings and prints are 
among the subjects chosen to illustrate 
the various periods. But no scholar of 
today, however industrious, can have a 

* A History or Att Nations. In 24 volumes. Vols. 
VIII. to XII. The Age of Charlemagne, The Age 
of Feudalism and Theocracy, The Age of the Ren- 
aissance. By Hans Prutz, Ph.D. The Age of the 
Reformation, The Religious Wars. By Martin Phil- 


ippson, Ph.D. Vhiladelphia and New York: Lea 
Brothers & Co. 
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first-hand knowledge of even two or three 
centuries of European history, and these 
volumes, tho written by German authors 
of repute, do not escape the inevitable 
shortcomings of such a history. 

Dr. Prutz writes the first three volumes 
dealing with the period from Charle- 
magne to the Protestant Reformation. 
Contrary to the expectations raised by 
the title, Dr. Prutz’s third volume on the 
Renaissance is not devoted to the literary 
and artistic development of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries but to the 
interminable and often fruitless wars, in- 
trigues and dynastic struggles which 
make the period seem like a barren waste 
to the average reader. Even the chapter 
on Italy and her influence is largely a 
record of petty domestic struggles, hu- 
manism, printing, and the Renaissance 
being dismissed with a few pages. 

Dr. Philippson’s volume on the Ref- 
ormation is the best of the group. The 
social and intellectual preparation for 
Luther’s teachings is described without 
any concealment of secular forces or any 
air-of superior Germanic morality. The 
spread of Lutheranism as a religious and 
secular movement is fully described; 
there is an excellent chapter on the inter- 
nal conditions of the Romance nations in 
the sixteenth century; the Reformation 
in Switzerland, France and England is 
traced; the foundation of the Jesuit 
order and the course of the counter- 
reformation are adequately treated. Dr. 
Philippsons’s second volume is largely 
taken up with the endless intrigues and 
ruthless conflicts of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Only one chapter on Richelieu’s 
government and policy relieves the tedi- 
um of the lurid drama in which Gustavus 
and Wallenstein figure so prominently. 
The story is told well enough, and will 
suit the tastes of retired army officers. 

Our authors’ treatment is largely nar- 
rative. There is no systematic presenta- 
tion of the economic life of the people at 
the various periods. Tho covering 
the age in which feudalism was at its 
hight, there is a notable absence of a 
careful analysis of the elements of that 
system. The conflict between the empire 
and the papacy is discussed at great 
length, but nowhere is there given a 
clear and adequate presentation of the 
structure and functions of the medieval 
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Church. Where the narrative is broken, 
it is for the sake of emphasizing the cul- 
tural, literary and artistic rather than the 
economic and institutional aspects of his- 
tory. 

The best part of this history is 
that, which deals with Germany and 
France. A casual glance at the chapters 
concerned with the other nations of 
Western Europe reveals some positive 
errors and misconceptions, which show 
a scanty acquaintance with some import- 
ant recent literature. Among the several 
examples which might be given are the 
following: According to Professor 
Prutz’s interpretation of Magna Carta, 
that document “revived trial by jury”—a 
theory which has been exploded for the 
last twenty-five years. In the section 
dealing with the age of discovery, the 
statement is made that about the time of 
Prince Henry the Navigator the possi- 
bility of reaching India by rounding 
Africa first dawned on the minds of men. 
As a matter of fact traditions had been 
handed down from the Pheenicians to the 
effect that they had rounded the Cape, 
and two hundred years before Prince 
Henry’s day Italian seamen had made an 
attempt to reach India by that route. 
Professor Fhilippson’s account of the 
separation of the Church of England 
from Rome does not show a firm grasp 
of the real facts in the case, and is mis- 
leading and inaccurate. 


& 
Higginson’s Essays 


A man whose days span the whole 
period of notable Americar letters, him- 
self for fifty years a valuable factor in 
those letters as essayist, novelist, lecturer 
and historian, may well have something 
to say on purely literary matters. It is 
chiefly that part of a man’s life with 
which he is concerned in the fourteen 
essays just published.* 

He was a young man when the Trans- 
cendentalists flooded the suburbs of Bos- 
ton with the “Oversoul”—young enough 
to tell the story of the overflow as a lover 
tells the virtues of the first lady he loved 
and failed to get, one so commonly his 
senior by some happy years. He was 
young enough to be able, from personal 





Part OF A Man’s Lire. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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recollection, to write delightfully of the 
men and women in the Brook Farm com- 
munity, or who looked into it over the 
fence—Emerson, Curtis, Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Hawthorne—not yet old 
enough to persuade us, as his types will 
have it, that the “Lyrical Ballads”. of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, first pub- 
lished in 1798, in a small edition of 500 
copies that never sold—an edition con- 
taining the memorable poems “Christ- 
abel,” “The Ancient Mariner” and “Tin- 
tern Abbey’”—could have been “hailed” 
in Philadelphia, twelve years earlier, “as 
the opening of a new intellectual era.” 

The essays we have to do with are 
occupied with themes pat enough to our 
times — “American Audiences,” “The 
Aristocracy of the Dollar,” “The Cow- 
ardice of Culture” being those most care- 
fully worked out, glittering with gems of 
the best vein. Things of grace and 
beauty, not so delicately laced and be- 
jeweled for the lecture audience, are 
those on “Wordsworthshire” and “Eng- 
lish and American Cousins.” Lighter 
still, but quite happy in its way, and re- 
calling a beautiful nature, is the “Una 
Hawthorne,” a pleasant reminiscence of 
a lady whose literary expression the 
author does not exaggerate. She was 
the eldest of Hawthorne’s three children, 
inheriting in a high degree his skill in 
humanizing as well as materializing her 
ideal creations. The Roman fever sapped 
her life, and her literary production, if 
it now exists at all, exists only in manu- 
script. 

With that part of a man’s life which 
one naturally associates with Colonel 
Higginson only one of these essays is di- 
rectly concerned. Being one of the “un- 
easy reformers,” his enemies would have 
preferred to describe him in the language 
which he quotes a child as using in re- 
gard to Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
She had long hung enraptured over the 
book, but appears to have shut it with 
some emphasis, crying, “Those Apol- 
lyons must be a bad kind of fellows to 
have about!’ 

“Intensely Human” is the one essay 
that recurs to the old anti-slavery theme, 
to illustrate, as it does admirably, a burn- 
ing question of to-day; and “intensely 
human” is the description one might ap- 
ply to the work as well as to the man 
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himself, who seceded from the World’s 
Temperance Convention in 1853 because 
women were denied admission to its com- 
mittees, who, a year later, assisted in the 
formation of the Emigrant Aid Society 
to run rifles into bleeding Kansas as fast 
as Missouri could run Bowie knives in,— 
who received a wound in what he called 
at the time a “most judicious” attack on 
the Boston Court House, to rescue the 
black slave, Anthony Burns,—who, at 
thirty-two, was in correspondence with 
“Ossawatomie” Brown, and heartily fa- 
vored, as he darkly hinted at the time, 
“letting the heavy, saddened spirit of hu- 
manity out from its perplexity by some 
new door it did not know until it opened,” 
—who, two years before John Brown was 
hung at Harper’s Ferry, said “Tomorrow 
may make this evening only the ‘sound 
of revelry by night’ before Waterloo.” 
At that date he was ready, with Mr. Gar- 
rison, to go out of the Union; equally 
ready, apparently, to let the other party 
go out. But in 1862 he joined a million 
men in holding them in with the black 
bayonet. It is pleasant to see, in regard 
to this intensely human part of a man’s 
life, that he can still point a pen not 
greatly corroded by the rust of days. 
st 


The City: The Hope of Democ- 


racy 


Most critics of American politics, in- 
cluding even so able and impartial an ob- 
server as Mr. Bryce, have agreed that the 
government of our cities is the one con- 
spicuous testimony to the very partial 
success, if not to the failure, of our 
democracy. Yet Mr. Howe, with an ap- 
pearance of paradox worthy of George 
Bernard Shaw, asserts that the city is not 
the despair but the hope of democracy.* 

He accepts joyously the predictions of 
Mr. H. G. Wells as to the extension of 
our cities, and is not appalled by the 
prospect of the whole of Manhattan Is!l- 
land becoming “a mountainous pile of 
sky-scraping buildings, devoted to bank- 
ing, business, wholesale establishments. 
offices and public purposes,” the popula- 
tion being driven for residence “far out 
into New Jersey, Connecticut and New 


*Tue City: THe Hore or Democracy. By Frei- 
ceric C. Howe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50. 

















York State.” He foresees Pittsburg and 
Cleveland with two million inhabitants 
each, and “the intervening region, as 
well as the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
one long succession of manufacturing 
towns, like unto the midland cities of 
kngland.” But the squalor, ugliness, vice 
and misery of those same English mid- 
land cities, the blasting of human life in 
the inferno between Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, he expects to see pre- 
vented in America and eliminated in Eu- 
rope by the beneficial action of democ- 
racy, and yet more democracy. 

In language fervent with conviction 
and faith, and somewhat too profuse and 
over-emphasized for literary effective- 
ness, he sketches a program of possible 
advance which will give the next genera- 
tion an earthly paradise instead of an in- 
ferno in urban districts. Not that the 
most incorrigible optimist can be blind to 
the terrible cost of city life to-day, to the 
social wreckage—the diseased and the 
criminal, the family decay and extinction 
—caused by the uncertainty of employ- 
ment, the unrelenting stress, and the high 
rents and incidental charges in crowded 
areas. But in the very places where a 
few years ago the gloom was deepest the 
evidences of a dawning day of social up- 
lifting are at present brightest. Just that 
crowding of humanity, that excitement 
and rush which break down the weakest, 
produce the political ferment and force 
the recognition of social solidarity which 
are bringing a cure. 

Not among the fields and the moun- 
tains, but in the hotbeds of humanity, has 
the spirit been born which promises to 
transform our political and social life. 
Even since Mr. Howe’s book was written 
a new birth of democratic rule has been 
celebrated. “Today,” he says, “Boss Cox 
rules the servile city of Cincinnati as 
a medieval baron did his serfs.” Already 
that boss has retired, wounded unto death 
in the great battle of November 7, when 
also other bosses equally strong and 
hoary in sin went down before the hosts 
of the reformers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Delaware and New York. 

Most valuable is Mr. Howe’s exposi- 
tion of the controlling part that fran- 
chise corporations play in the debauch- 
ing of our politics. He shows ‘with 
cogency that municipal ownership and 
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operation of public monopolies alone will 
remove the temptations to the subsidiz- 
ing of bosses, the bribing of voters and 
the corrupting of legislators. So long 
as “business men,” connected socially 
with the “best” sections of the popula- 
tion, have a chance to reap unearned 
harvests of fabulous richness by con- 
trolling the monopoly in city services, 
so long will the interests and the con- 
science of the educated and the power- 
ful be in conflict and the way of the re- 
former be hard. But speedily the plain 
folk, whose vision is undazzled with the 
gleam of “made dollars,” are setting 
themselves to remove this irresistible 
temptation from before their “betters,” 
as the votes in New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago have recently shown. They are 
determined to brave the risks of ineffi- 
cient management, high wages for mu- 
nicipal employees and low charges for 
consumers rather than continue to pay 
incalculable millions to money-mad mag- 
nates for their corrupting services. Even 
the influence of civil servants in elections 
they are willing to face in preference to 
the influence of franchise owners. 

Along with the new democratic pro- 
gram of municipal operation goes a 
strengthening determination to furnish 
the lowliest citizens, by collective effort, 
with the means of education, recreation 
and health on a scale never before im- 
agined. Parks, baths, vacation schools, 
gymnasiums, lectures, concerts, theaters, 
technical institutes, civic centers under 
city control—these and a score of other 
things to make a full human life easy to 
every city dweller—must be furnished 
out of the common purse. 

“But how shall they be paid for?” the 
alarmed taxpayer will ask. Mr. Howe 
has a complete answer. The unearned 
increment of land values, which a thrift- 
less public now allows the private land- 
lord to appropriate, shall be reserved for 
its creator—the community. The amount 
of that increment is colossal beyond the 
dreams of the unheeding. New York 
city’s bare land is worth the unthinkable 
amount of $184,884,430 per annum, and 
increases each year by about $140,000,- 
000 in capital value. The full value 
would pay for a track of farms worth 
$50 an acre which should be a mile wide 
and girdle the entire globe four times. 
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Philadelphians pay their landlords for 
the use of the city’s site some $44,000,- 
000 a year and allow these favorites of 
earth to add $19,000,000 each twelve 
months to their fortunes as the result of 
the joint exertions and necessities of 
their fellow citizens. ‘That stupendous 
monument of jobbery, the City Hall, 
which has been in process of erection for 
years, could have been paid for in six- 
teen months out of this annual increment 
alone.” Chicago, San Francisco, Cleve- 
land and every other city makes a similar 
exhibit. Why should an awakened 
democracy continue to lavish these more 
than regal gifts upon a few land owners 
while its own children by the millions are 
starving for better opportunities of life? 
Notice that our author does not propose 
to recall the reckless gifts of the past; 
he only suggests that we cease to waste 
our substance in the future. True, he 
does argue for the transfer of all city 
taxes from buildings and personal prop- 
erty to land values; but such a scheme 
nobody would call confiscatory, any more 
than the higher charges upon. realty 
caused by the present lax collection of 
personal taxes is confiscatory. And 
since such a change would make all taxes 
easy to collect and would stimulate house 
building and so reduce rents, an alert 
community is likely to adopt it. 

Every leader in city politics will find 
facts and arguments in this book to 
stimulate his hope and to pilot his ac- 
tivities. 

& 
The Words of Garrison. Boston: 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The sub-title of The Words of Garri- 
son reveals its purpose, viz.: “A Centen- 
nial Selection (1805-1905) of Character- 
istic Sentiments from the Writings of 
William Lloyd Garrison, with a Bi- 
ographical Sketch, List of Portraits, Bib- 
liography, and Chronology.” The selec- 
tions are put before the biography, either 
from modest reverence or because they 
are considered of first importance, and 
then follow, for a small book, the burden- 
some addenda. A criticism lies implicit 
in this statement. If the selections are of 


Hough- 


first importance, they might be bettered, 
and their arrangement might be bettered. 
It is impossible to believe that a richer se- 
lection could not have been compiled, 
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even if also this were attained partly by 
omission of what is here presented. Also 
some of the selections are wofully slight 
in space if not in substance, like ‘* Poli- 
tics” and “Woman’s Rights” ; more burn- 
ing words than these must have been 
spoken. Finally, many of the selections 
called “Miscellaneous” might well have 
been otherwise distributed, for instance, 
in the section marked “Autobiographi- 
cal.” The biography itself, also, is stiff 
and clumsy, apparently unskilled (which 
scarcely can be), and unclear from the 
effort to say too much at once. Now 
these may seem small matters to make a 
touse about, and so they are; but here is 
a memorial by his children, a generation 
after his death and a century after his 
birth, of a national and international re- 
former, one of the world’s heroes; and 
we submit it should be easily possible, in 
the face of instances that come to every 
memory where the thing has been done, 
and well done, to improve with but few 
pains on this production. 


& 

The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia. By Flor- 
ence M. Kingsley. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The dedication of this book is sig- 
nificant of its contents: “To my friend, 
Edwin Markham, to whose inspirational 
utterances concerning the life that now 
is, the author owes certain cheerful and 
enlivening ideas which appear in hum- 
bler guise in this book.” Now, it is all 
very well to have hard-knuckled ideas 
about the dignity of labor and the hero- 
ism of the common life; but, carried a 
trifle too far with his dogmas, “the man 
with the hoe may become a vandal. In 
this story, for instance, a maiden lady 
treasured her family constitution, relics 
and traditions too much. But when the 
doctor tells her that she has only a year 
to live, she reforms herself too much. 
She gives away all of her furniture, 
burns her heirlooms, and puts on brilliant 
clothes after having been in mourning 
a long time for different members of her 
very distinguished family. The effect is 
better on her own health than it is on 
the community. She takes a new: lease 
on life, and the sagacious reader is likely 
to syispect that the author has added a 
little touch of Christian Science to Edwin 
Markham’s “inspirational utterances.” 


























However, the story is interesting and 
wholesome, provided nobody attempts to 
follow Miss Cynthia’s example too close- 
ly. For of all people, Americans need 
most the consciousness of having old, re- 
spectable things left over from former 
generations. We are inclined to be too 
young, even down to old age, and nearly 
all our houses and belongings are too 
new. 
as 


Back Home. By Eugene Wood. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co.. $1.50. 
Here is a book that warms the heart 
and brings a little tingle to the eyelids, 
as tho tears were not far from eyes full 
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very like an apple: juicy, ripe and red 
with garnered sunshine. It is altogether 
wholesome and sweet to the core, where 
are sound seeds of homely wisdom; and 
we cannot advise a better Christmas 
present than this to take some friend 
Back Home again with gratitude and 
delight. Any book which, like this, em- 
bodies “recollections of early childhood” 
conveys “intimations of immortality.” 
The truly rural drama plays nightly in 
every large city to audiences of coun- 
try-bred capitalists, and a book which 
depicts country life so sympathetically 
ought to be equally perennial. Mr. 
Wood’s pleasant chat about the old 





THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE. 
From Wood’s “Back Home,” McClure, Phillips. 


of smiles. Here is an author who has 
so little forgotten that he was once a boy 
that we are all children again, as we 
read, trudging to “The Old Red School- 
House,” eating wedges of pie. “You 
took the piece of pie up in your hand, 
and pointed the sharp end towards you 
and gently crowded it into your face.” 
And there were always apples, “real ap- 
ples. I think they must make apples in 
factories nowadays.” The book itself is 


swimming hole, the Sunday school, the 
circus and the county fair will revive 
pleasant memories for those who have 
such memories to revive, and those who 
have not will wish they had. 


& 

The Fair Maid of Graystones. By Beulah 
Marie Dix. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

Of late we have not had so many 
medieval novels—possibly for this rea- 
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son, or because the book possesses some 
unique charm of its own, but it is a fact 
that Beulah Marie Dix’s new story is 
really interesting. There is nothing new 
in the conception, the women are jealous, 
“light,” or shrews, or just young like the 
“Fair Maid” herself. The men fight, 
steal, crawl thru windows in the “nick of 
time,” which is always in the dead hours 
of the night, and everything comes to 
pass in the same bloody manner that is 
characteristic of stories of this kind. 
But there is still enough of the aboriginal 
carnage mind in us to enjoy the per- 
formance when it is well done and when 
the right man and the right maid win out 
together, as they do in this tale. 
& 
Jay Gould Harmon. By George Selwyn 
Kimball. Boston: C. M. Clark Co. $1.50. 
Bravery is a quality that always has 
been, and always will be, highly esteem- 
ed. We love to see brave deeds, and we 
love to read about them in books. Jay 
Gould Harmon is a fine, manly charac- 
ter, and plays his part among the rough 
and trying incidents of the Maine log- 
ging camps in a way that excites the 
admiration even of those men born and 
brought up in a land where fearless 
courage is an everyday characteristic. 
In one of the scenes where Harmon is 
lowered down into a log jam to set some 
sticks of dynamite his coolness in the 
face of probable destruction is amazing. 
The book contains a little of everything, 
from a love affair to a baseball game. 
There is a noticeable flavor of the dime 
novel about it. 


Standard American Encyclopedia. 8 vols. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co. 
$12 cloth, $20 library binding. 

This popular reference book will find a 
place in many homes and schools where 
the more expensive and scholarly ency- 
clopedias could not be afforded and would 
not be read. In these eight volumes of 
moderate size, each of some 500 pages. 
a large amount of useful information has 
been condensed and put into a conven- 
ient form by dividing it into numerous 
short topics like a dictionary. It is quite 
free from errors, and an effort, not en- 
tirely successful, has been made to bring 
the articles up to date. It is illustrated 
with stock cuts, some new full-page pic- 
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tures and autograph letters, and thirty- 
two pages of good, clear maps. The 
pronunciation of all the proper names 
is a valuable feature. 


& 


Addresses and Other Papers. By William 
Williams Keen, M.D., Professor of Sur- 
gery, Jefferson Medical College. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders & Co. 

Dr. Keen is one of the most distin- 
guished members of the medical profes- 
sion in America. ,He has been honored 
by the office of president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and is probably 
more widely known and more thoroly 
appreciated by his professional brethren 
in this country than any other. It is 
from his addresses, therefore, that the 
ideals of the medical men of our genera- 
tion can best be gleaned. Perhaps 
more false impressions with regard to 
medical thought would be corrected by a 
casual reading of this volume than in anv 
other ‘way that we know. Dr. Keen 
stands for a deep sense of religious obli- 
gation, and inculcates to others the lesson 
so plain in his own life, of reverence for 
the great mysteries of life and death, 
with which physicians are brought so in- 
timately in contact. Religious principles 
he considers necessary, and religious 
practice very advisable, for the fulfilment 
of the deep obligations that are necessar- 
ily put upon the conscientious practi- 
tioner of medicine. There are many who 
still pretend to believe that a preliminary 
education is not of great importance in 
the profession, but Dr. Keen is not 
among those, and he quotes very aptly 
the expression of Celsus, nearly two 
thousand years ago, who said that a lib- 
eral education did not make a physician, 
but it rendered a man much more suita- 
ble for medical study and practice. It is 
especially for the teacher of medicine that 
Dr. Keen considers a liberal education of 
importance. Indeed, he does not hesi- 
tate to say that to be a successful teacher 
of medicine a man needs almost neces- 
sarily to have a liberal university train- 
ing. Dr. Keen is one of those who have 
followed most closely the subject of vivi- 
section, as experiments on animals have 
come to be called, and who is in a posi- 
tion to know how much has been gained 
by this practice. His address on vivisec- 
tion was delivered some fifteen years ago, 








but by means of notes it has been brought 
thoroly up to date, and Dr. Keen is 
an ardent advocate of the value of such 
experimentation. 


Rebecca Mary. By Annie Hamilton Don- 
nell. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

These stories are of a little girl with 
a thin, pointed face, and a puritan con- 
science, who lived with her maiden aunt. 
She is the life and character of New 
England in miniature, and the stories 
show that it is not merely the sins of 
the fathers that are visited upon the 
children with unhappy results, but it is 
their virtues. A child may practice in- 
nocently and cheerfully all the sins of 
its great grandparents without being 
morbid or unhealthy, but let it be obliged 
to live up to certain “blue laws” of 
righteousness, and it is likely to become 
abnormal. So Rebecca Mary was a 
lonely little taper, set on her hill to shine 
too soon. And she deserves to live in 
our hearts along with Mrs. Rice’s “Lovey 
Mary.” 

st 
Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico. By C. Wil- 
liam Beebe. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&,Co. $3.00. 

The two bird-lovers are Mr. Beebe, 
the Curator of Ornithology in the New 
York Zoological Park, and his wife; the 
former gives a pleasant description of 
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the collecting tour across Mexico, from 
Vera Cruz to the Pacific and back, and 
the latter tells “how we did it” in a 
way that will be a help to others who 
want to do it, or something like it, for 
themselves. Besides his birdskins, the 
author brought some good photographs 
of Mexican scenery and animal and bird 
life, a hundred of which are admirably 
reproduced in this volume. The book 
shows how much can be seen in travel 
by a trained observer who is not so much 
of a specialist that he fails to notice 
everything of interest which comes with- 
in range of his sight or hearing. 


* 


Problems of the Panama Canal. By. Brig.- 
Gen. Henry L. Abbott. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Brigadier-General Abbott in this book 
presents an exhaustive investigation of 
the relative merits of the Panama and 

Nicaragua routes for an interoceanic 

canal, and the conditions of the canal 

problem in general. The author, as a 

member of the Comité Technique and 

consulting engineer of the new Panama 

Canal Company, has devoted seven 

years to the technical study of the prob- 

lem. The book is more for the engineer 
and student than for the average reader. 

It contains a map, fifteen figures and 

thirty-four tables, which give accurate 


BROKEN TAIL OF IGUANA. 
From Two Bird Lovers in Mexico. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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statistics of all matters from barometric 
pressure to tidal oscillations. A major 
portion of the book is devoted to dis- 
cussing the relative merits of the two 
routes, a much argued and also a closed 
subject. The author says in regard to 
the health question: “It is certain that 
much wild exaggeration has been circu- 
lated, founded on the experience of ill- 
acclimated laborers engaged in excavat- 
ing surface soil.” As to a sea-level 
canal, the author considers the obstacles 
too great and the result to be obtained 
not important enough “to waste an extra 
ten or dozen years and untold millions of 
dollars.” 
os 

Law and Opinion in England. By A. V. 

Dicey. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. $3.00. 

To the ultra-patriotic pressmen and 
speechifiers who are accustomed to tell 
the American people that public opinion 
in the United States acts more effectively 
on our Government than the public opin- 
ion of any other country, it will be dis- 
concerting to read Mr. Dicey’s calm 
proof that “nowhere have changes in 
popular convictions found anything like 
such rapid and immediate expression in 
alterations of the law as they have in 
Great Britain during the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” This book is an explanation, 
illustration and defence of that thesis. 
Clear thought, wide scholarship, and 
lucid writing make the defence as strong 
as the facts will warrant, and the facts 
are so conclusive that few flaws can be 
found in the proof. Most interesting is 
the revelation of the slow but certain 
change of public thought from an ac- 
ceptance of the Benthamite “greatest- 
happiness-to-the-greatest-number” _phi- 
losophy to the support of a vague but 
potent Collectivism. The distance from 
the Benthamite liberalism of 1830-1870 
to the Democratic Collectivism of 1905 is 
immense ; but legislators and judges, fol- 
lowing in the wake of public opinion, 
have traversed it with steady march. At 
no moment has the change been very 
plain to contemporaries, but the total 
difference is as marked as the change 
from midnight to midday. Similar broad 
differences may be noticed in American 
thought between 1870. and 1905. At 
the earlier date municipal ownership, 
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regulation of railway rates, limitation 
of the hours of labor for children, 
women and even for men; legislative 
reduction of charges for electric light, 
such as was made in New York last 
Winter; stringent sweat-shop regulation, 
and the other “collectivist’” legislation 
which occupies our Federal and State 
Houses, would have been ridiculed as 
Paternalism, Socialism and un-Amer- 
icanism, But, as Mr. Dicey points out, 
circumstances, the most potent of edu- 
cators, have changed ideas, and slowly, 
very slowly, our statutes are being 
brought into conformity with our new 
convictions. But our written constitu- 
tions, our clashing State interests, the 
alertness of our business corporations, 
when they imagine their interests are at- 
tacked; the heterogeneous character of 
our population and the enormous extent 
of our territory all combine with the doc- 
trine of Individualism, on which several 
generations of our forefathers were nur- 
tured, to make the adjustment of laws 
and administration to the collectivist 
thought, which is in the air, slower and 
more painful for Uncle Sam. than for 
John Bull. 
& 
Knock at a Venture. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

We think of England as a convention- 
alized island, with a tamed and groomed 
landscape, and inhabited by a sophis- 
ticated race. We forget the wild spots 
and wild passions that linger in such 
fastnesses as Dartmoor, until Mr. Hardy 
or Mr. Phillpotts reminds us that Lon- 
don and Kent are not all of England, nor 
is the cockney its only inhabitant. In 
the volume of Dartmoor tales entitled 
Knock at a Venture, we find the primi- 
tive savage breathing the keen airs of the 
uplands, little changed by the centuries 
since his forefathers reclaimed their 
farms and wrung a rough living from 
the stony moor. These people are like 
thorn trees—bent, gnarled and twisted 
by the rage of the winds that sweep the 
crests of the tors, and yet they are often 
likable. Most of their stories are trag- 
edies ; they are swayed by primitive pas- 
sions, primal loves and hates; like old 
Yelland, they get “their patience an’ 
sense from the land, an’ their wisdom 
an’ sweetness of disposition from the 




















Bible”; they are uncouth and untaught, 
but they are always interesting. No 
better company could be had.than some 
of these shrewd, humorous, hard-headed 
old fellows, whose racy talk is a constant 
temptation to quote. 

“You’m a very religious woman, an’ 
nobody knaws it better than you,” a 
downtrodden husband of forty-three 
years’ standing plucks up courage to say 
to his wife, together with other bits of 
desiccated wisdom, like: 

“As for religion there be room 
in the Lard’s mansions for all ot us, an’ if the 
roads be narrer, theer’s plenty of ’em_ an’ 
plenty o’ gates to the Golden Jerusalem.” 

Js 
Wagner and His Isolde. By Gustav Kobbé. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00 

Perhaps the most important and in- 
teresting “human document” that has 
yet been published bearing on the life 
of Richard Wagner and its transmuta- 
tion into his wonderful music is the 
composer’s correspondence with Ma- 
thilde Wesendonk, which issued from 
the press in Berlin last year. It was 
Frau Wesendonk who inspired “Tristan 
and Isolde,” Wagner’s loftiest, most im- 
passioned work and the finest music 
drama ever written. In one of the let- 
ters to her Wagner says: 

“My poetic creations always have been so far 
in advance of my own experiences that I may 
regard my moral development as almost wholly 
due to them. ‘Flying Dutchman,’ ‘Tannhauser,’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Nibelung,’ ‘Wodan’—all of these 
were in my head before anything in my own 
life had led up to them. But you can readily 
comprehend in what wonderfully close rela- 
tionship I stand to ‘Tristan.’ I confess freely, 
if not to the world, at least to a consecrated 
soul, that never before has a theme been so 
fully developed from actual life. In it the pro- 
portion between inspiration and experience is 
so finely balanced that a commonplace effort 
to adjust it would only mar it.” 

And again: “That I should have com- 
posed ‘Tristan’ I owe to you; and I 
thank you from the depths of my heart 
in all eternity.” This “good, pure, beau- 
teous one,” as he apostrophized her, was 
the good angel of a considerable part of 
his exile in Switzerland. She provided 
him with a retreat where he could work 
in peace and quiet for him unprece- 
dented. She exerted an altogether new 
and wonderful influence over him and 
his art. It was not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that Wagner, whose conjugal 
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and domestic life was a sorry botch as 
long as his first wife lived, should have 
fallen madly in love with Mathilde. It 
was the heart crisis of her life also, but 
while she became the heroine of a pas- 
sion, she did not, thanks largely to the 
tact and good sense of her husband, al- 
low herself to become the victim of a 
liaison. Mr. Kobbé’s little book is made 
up of selections from the letters and 
journals bound together by a connect- 
ing narrative of his own. He says it was 
written and put into type before, the 
complete English translation by Mr. 
Ellis was published. The story is such 
a fascinating one that, in spite of Mr. 
Kobbé’s limitations in the direction of 
tact, good taste and good English, he 
who begins it will not lay the book aside 
until he has finished the last page. And 
then he will want the complete trans- 
lation. 


ed 
The Cherry Ribband. By S. R. Crockett. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50 

This latest venture of Mr. Crockett 
into his beloved Gallovidian country 
takes the reader back to the time of 
King Charles II. In the opening chap- 
ters the heroine, Ivie Rysland, steps out 
of the hazel bushes, bringing the “flash 
of her white teeth” to bear at once on 
the susceptible heart of the lover of ro- 
mance and on that of Raith Ellison, the 
hero. She is, of course, with those small 
white teeth and a certain kind of lively, 
erratic temperament, both spicy and 
saucy—a will-o’-the-wisp pattern of girl, 
a wild “daughter of the regiment,” com- 
petent at the mess table, and yet appar- 
ently, in the author’s opinion, left out 
of palaces by mistake. Raith Ellison, on 
the other hand, is a shy child of the 
Conventicle, a reluctant Cameronian. 
How they change parts, the lover drift- 
ing to the wars for his lass, and pursu- 
ing her under the favoring eyes of the 
bloodiest of fathers, and how the regi- 
mental lass, in the meantime, creeps into 
the Cameronian camp and lays her fair 
head on the lap of the hero’s mother, a 
converted sinner, and yet, for practical 
use against the unregenerate, retaining a 
whip-lash and a smoking pistol—all this 
is the story of many pages. There is 
much in character and in the turn of 
events, as managed by the author, that 
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is superhuman, much that is human and 
pleasing, some that is crudely less than 
human, but all perhaps admissible in the 
romance which deals in the old way with 
those days. The reader finds it difficult 
to keep track of the young girl’s rapid 
changes of mental temper—to find suffi- 
cient reason for them, in fact, except on 
the theory that the movements of the 
will-o’-the-wisp are presumably erratic. 
Furthermore, he finds difficulty in 
steadying his nerves under the rapid-fire 
pistol practice of both hero.and heroine 
and their military friends and enemies. 
Another difficulty—chiefly the author’s, 
for the reader can skip—is the burden 
of carrying a large delegation of inert 
Cameronian folk, fisher folk, and an 
absentee villain thru a somewhat com- 
plicated plot. With a lighter to take this 
excess of freight, one might sail happily 
along, gladdened by the pleasant sound 
of crisp Scotch-English talk. There is 
bloom in the wayside Scotch scenery, 
and, under the author’s enthusiastic 
guidance, a certain homely attractiveness 
even in Galloway kail-yards. 


s 
Literary Notes. 


“SEVENTY ScortisH Soncs,” published by 
Oliver Ditson, Boston ($1.50), include all the 
old favorites and many of the less familiar 
songs. A selection of national songs is often 
unsatisfactory on account of omissions, but in 
the case of Scotland their unique music is so 
limited that almost all the songs can be gath- 
ered in a small compass. 


..A volume of selected poems from Rob- 
ert Browning has been edited by A. J. George. 
All his well known shorter poems, and parts 
of the longer ones, with the exception of “The 
Ring and the Book,” are included. The 
comments on the poems are not only by the 
author, but by famous men of the day. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


....Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, who is now 
curator of the Department of Archeology at 
Phillips Andover Academy, will issue two or 
three pamphlets a year on American Arche- 
ological subjects. The first of these pamphlets 
was on “The Explorations of Jacob’s Cavern,” 
the second discussed “The Winged Perforated 
Stones.” The price of these bulletins is 50 
cents. 


...In order that the widest possible cir- 
culation should be given to the report of the 
Inter-Church Conference on Federation of the 
Churches, recently held in New York, it has 
been decided to publish _the proceedings at 
cost. 


Therefore, the large octavo volume con- 
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taining seventy-five to one hundred addresses 
from representatives of almost all the evan- 
gelical churches will be sold at $2. It will 
appear early next month, and orders should be 
send in advance to W. T. Demarest, 90 Bible 
House, New York Every clergyman who 
wants to keep in touch with this great move- 
ment for Christian unity will find this book 
necessary for reference and as a source of in- 
spiration. 


..Mr. Alleyne Ireland, Colonial Commis- 
sioner of the University of Chicago, whose 
work on “The Far Eastern Tropics” we re- 
cently reviewed (Vol. LVIII, p. 1362), has 
undertaken the preparation of a very compre- 
hensive work on “Colonial Administration in 
the Far East,” to be published by Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston, in ten or twelve volumes 
at $10 each. The countries which will be in- 
cluded in the report are Burma, British North 
Borneo, Sarawak, Hongkong, the Straits Set- 
tlements, the Federated Malay States, Tonkin, 
Annam, Cochin China, Cambodia, Laos, Java, 
and the Philippine Islands. This wide range 
of inquiry will thus cover British, French, 
Dutch and American colonial methods, under 
every form of dependent government now in 
force in any part of the tropical world—Crown 
Colony Government, Chartered Company Gov- 
ernment, Protected Government, Indian Pro- 
vincial Government, the Residential System, 
and Government by Commission. There is no 
subject of our national politics on which there 
is such a dearth of reliable information as 
tropical colonization, and this work should be 
placed in all our collegiate and public refer- 
ence libraries. As the edition is limited, sub- 
scriptions should be sent in promptly. 


& 
Pebbles . 


..A little girl in Washington surprised her 
mother the other day by closing her evening 
prayers in these words: “Amen; good bye; 
ring off.”"—The Churchman. 


...-A young Irishman in want of twenty- 
five dollars wrote to his uncle as follows: 

“Dear Uncle.—If you could see how I blush 
for shame while I am writing, you would pity 
me. Do you know why? Because I have to 
ask you for a few dollars, and do not know 
how to express myself. It is impossible for 
me to tell you. I prefer to die. I send you 
this by messenger, who will wait for an an- 
swer. Believe me, my dearest uncle, your most 
obedient and affectionate nephew. 

“P. S—Overcome with shame for what I 
have written, I have been running after the 
messenger in order to take the letter from him, 
but I cannot catch him. Heaven grant that 
something may happen to stop him, or that 
this letter may get lost.” 


The uncle was naturally touched, but was 
oe to the emergency. He replied as fol- 
ows: 

“My Dear Jack—Console yourself and blush 
no more. Providence has heard your prayers. 
The messenger lost your letter. Your affec- 
tionate uncle.”—Chicago Tribune. 














The President’s Message 


As might be expected, it is a sound, 
sane Message. We give an abstract else- 
where. It is like Mr. Roosevelt, for it 
develops the moral duties. The Presi- 
dent did not miss his business when he 
took to politics, but he would have made 
a rousing preacher. 

The Message is not radical. Perhaps 
the hortatory prevails over the con- 
structive. And yet everybody knows 
that he has the constructive instinct. He 
loves to develop policies. Yet his policies 
have been already so far developed that 
he could hardly bring forward any new 
surprise. He wants corporations, espe- 
cially railroads, controlled, but not seri- 
ously restrained. The subsidiary com- 
panies should be controlled by the Inter- 
state Commission, and over-capitalization 
prevented. There should be power to 
control rates, subject to the courts. 

As to labor, the same may be said. 
Earlier recommendations are repeated. 
He would have the hours of labor lim- 
ited, at least on railroads; the matter of 
employer’s liability studied ; he would not 
have the power of the courts to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes withdrawn, 
but would have the judge required to 
hear the other side. It is well known 
what an interest the President has in 
marriage, and it is interesting that he 
would have the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor investigate the employ- 
ment of women in business, because this 
tends to withdraw them from family life. 

It was expected that the President 
would be interested in the insurance in- 
vestigation, and he speaks of the corrup- 
tion discovered as “flagrant.” But he 
goes no further than to suggest, as be- 
fore, that Congress consider what it can 
do. 

Whether he is a “stand-patter” on the 
tariff we do not learn from this Message. 
He implies that he is, for he says it is not 
yet time to judge whether we need fur- 
ther legislation on the tariff, altho we 
certainly need economy, in view of the 
deficiency the past year. Not even reci- 


procity treaties are advised, except as 
far as a general system is suggested to 
prevent discrimination against us. 





Editorials 


Much he has to say about peace, and 
The Hague tribunal and its next meeting, 
and the Golden Rule, and of the Monroe - 
Doctrine as a power for peace, and this 
brings up—not Venezuela, which he 
omits entirely—but Santo Domingo. He 
is right in saying, with more than usual 
definiteness, that it is our duty to respond 
to its appeal for help, and he urges the 
confirmation of the treaty under which 
we are already bringing peace and pro- 
tection to the island. 

Some principle of selection is recom- 
mended for the Army-and Navy, by 
which the inefficient should be weeded 
out, and promotion by mere seniority 
ended. He agrees with the Secretary of 
the Navy that no increase of ships is 
needed, but more efficient ones substi- 
tuted for those that are getting obsolete. 

What the President says on immigra- 
tion is generally good, if not new. We 
cannot accept his view that the entire 
class of Chinese laborers, “skilled anil 
unskilled, legitimately come under the 
head of undesirable immigrants.” While 
these are all shut out, he would have the 
laws so framed and executed as not to 
insult Chinese students and professional 
men—and this should be provided for by 
examinations abroad by our consuls. 

The President can only make a favor- 
able report of progress in the Philippines, 
where an increasing number of natives 
are in Government service. The recom- 
mendations of Mr. Taft for the relief of 
conditions he approves, especially the 
withdrawal of all laws which confine 
coasting trade to American vessels, and 
the rule of free trade between the Islands 
and the United States. Best of all is his 
proposal that the Congress confer Amer- 
ican citizenship on the people of Porto 
Rico. “There is no excuse,” he says, 
“for failure to do this.” 

The President recommends that two 
new States be admitted, one composed of 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, and 
the other of New Mexico and Arizona. 
That is an easy solution and perhaps the 
right one, but it needs careful considera- 
tion, especially as to the proper protec- 
tion of the Indians. 

The question of the Panama Canal is 
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not discussed, but is left for a special 
message. All the President now asks is 
an appropriation to carry on the work. 

These are the principal matters con- 
sidered in the message. They are none 
of them radical, none of them likely to 
raise any conflict with Congress. 


st 
The Collapse of Russia 


For several days a most extraordinary 
condition of things has existed in Rus- 
sia. The immense Empire has been shut 
out from the world almost as completely 
as if it had been sunk in the sea, like the 
fabled island of Atlantis. Only one such 
other case have we had in modern times, 
and that was when Peking was secluded 
by the insurrection there from all the 
world, and for weeks no one could learn 
whether the foreigners there were alive 
or dead. They were alive and were at- 
tacked by a horde of mad zealots, to 
whom the Empress gave her support, so 
that the armies of Europe and America, 
and of even Japan, were forced to unite 
and capture the city and drive the Em- 
press to flight. Now for days telegraphic 
and railroad connection with St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow and nearly all the rest ot 
Russia has been stopped by the strikes of 
operators, so that we have not known 
whether the Czar was alive or dead. The 
Czar has been for a year in hiding in his 
palace, has not dared to show himself to 
his troops, and now we do not know 
whether to believe the sinister rumors of 
mutiny in the troops that surround him 
or of an attempt by Grand Dukes to as- 
sassinate him. 

One cannot help seeing that the people 
are coming to their own. What right 
has a Czar, or any other ruler or lord- 
ling, depending on his birth for his su- 
perior claim, to pretend to rule over an 
one else? Are we not all born pati: 


Is any one really born to the purple? 
There are those who teach, even in this 
country, that suffrage is a privilege and 
not a right. We do not agree with them. 
We are told that the right to rule belongs 


to birth, or caste, or culture. Another 
lesson this revolution is teaching. The 
old French acclaim was right: ‘“Lib- 
erty, fraternity, equality.” Europe is ir 
a fair way to learn—and strange that 
Russia, even Russia, should teach the les- 
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son, that to claim the right of birth to 
rule over subjects is a crime, is a rob- 
bery, a robbery which the people robbed 
of their rights will some day resist—and 
how soon? There is a handwriting on 
the wall, and it says: “Peres, Thy king- 
dom is taken from thee and given to 
mujiks and artisans.” The day of the 
French Revolution seems to have come 
to Russia. Is the year of ’48 to return 
to Europe, when kings fled from their 
thrones, and for a few days the peopie 
were supreme? Can European thrones 
still rest on the points of bayonets? That 
is the question. 

Already the disturbances in Russia are 
spreading to the westward. The power 
of the secret committees of the revolu- 
tionary societies and political and Social- 
istic organizations to convulse Russia by 
so simple a device as the strike, cannot 
but suggest what might be done in other 
countries where there are wrongs to be 
righted. There is not only a Russian 
Poland; there is an Austrian and a 
Prussian Poland. That the fraction of 
Poland assigned to Prussia in its dis- 
memberment is quite dissatisfied at the 
methods used to suppress the Polish lan- 
guage is seen in the refusal of the Polish 
nobles to attend on the Emperor when 
he visits their land, so that at his late 
visit the Emperor William had to ad- 
dress in his speech, in large measure, the 
Germans who had been persuaded to 
settle there, and whom he told that it was 
their patriotic duty to remain where they 
had settled, and not to go back as soon 
as they had acquired a competence, to re- 
side in the more agreeable society of Ber- 
lin. In all Austria, and not in Hungary 
or Austrian Poland alone, there is a fer- 
ment. Fejervary’s having proposed uni- 
versal suffrage for Hungary, there has 
arisen immediately a very strong agita- 
tion for the same right in German Aus- 
tria. There have been formidable So- 
cialist demonstrations in Vienna and 
other principal cities, as the example of 
Russia has proved contagious; and Min- 
ister Gautsch has tried to calm the dis- 
turbance by a bill for universal suffrage. 
But the people ask that suffrage be not 
only universal, but equal. We have 
word of the immense demonstration of 
over a hundred thousand men marching 
silently before the Palace to show the 
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Emperor what they ask, and that the 
vote of the classes shall not outweigh the 
vote of the masses. The Austrian nobles 
already anticipate their downfall under 
democratic equality. If France can have 
a republic, why not Austria? If the peo- 
ple have risen in their might in auto- 
cratic Russia, why should not the people 
of Germany and Austria claim their 
own? 
st 


The Business of the Boss 


Is the débacle of the bosses an out- 
burst of anger against a lot of particu- 
larly bad bosses, which will accomplish 
nothing more than a sweeping change of 
personnel in the political field, or is it the 
first wave of a popular movement that is 
destined to work important changes in 
our political system? 

This question is not to be answered by 
academic theorizing on the inevitableness 
of leadership. We can predict probabil- 
ities only if we understand what kind of 
leadership the boss stands for, what con- 
crete things he does for his money, and 
exactly what conditions make his rule 
either necessary or possible. When we 
know all this, perhaps we can interpret 
the recent uprising so as to make a more 
or less good guess as to what next is 
likely to happen. 

The boss, as we know him, is a prod- 
uct of the American party system, and 
that system is a product of conditions 
created, quite unwittingly, by the framers 
of our State and national constitutions, 
who supposed that a separation of 
powers, whereby legislature, executive, 
and judiciary should be quite independ- 
ent one of another, was necessary to pre- 
vent a usurpation of authority that might 
overthrow our republican polity. Ex- 
perience demonstrated that an actual sep- 
aration of powers might easily become 
a practical paralysis of government, thru 
the antagonistic action, or the merely un- 
correlated action, of its three great or- 
gans. A way to prevent such failure was 
found in the party system. By making 
the nominees for public office responsible 
to a party, they all, whether legislators, 
executives or judges, could be made to 
stand for one given policy, and in the 
main to work together to carry it out in 
one given way. 
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But just because it is a great correlat- 
ing agency, accomplishing its function 
thru its hold upon candidates for 
office, the party. can preserve its own in- 
tegrity only as it is often successful in 
winning elections. It therefore becomes 
an intensely active instrumentality for 
“getting out the vote.” Now intense ac- 
tivity by any composite body is business- 
like, and is fruitful in results, only if the 
great economic principle of the division 
of labor is observed. ‘Somebody must 
plan, and somebody must take responsi- 
bility for marshaling and distributing the 
forces. This would be a comparatively 
simple matter in political campaigning if 
all voters were both patriotic and honest. 
Thousands of voters happen to be un- 
patriotic and venal, and from this cir- 
cumstance complications arise. 

At one or another price the venal voter 
can ‘be bought. For one or another con- 
sideration the indifferent voter can be in- 
duced to go to the polls. If he happens 
to be an “up-State” farmer who “hates 
to spare the time” from “his fall work,” 
to drive two or three miles to a polling 
place, two or three dollars paid for his 
“lost day” may awaken his political in- 
terest without disturbing his conscience. 

The practice of spending money to 
“get out the vote” operates as feeing. 
subsidizing and bribing operates in every 
sphere of life. It enlarges the purchas- 
able vote and puts up the price, 
until the cost of winning an _ elec- 
tion becomes altogether greater than the 
candidates in the field can meet out of 
their own pockets. Until this limit is 
reached any active politician may be the 
chairman of his local political organiza- 
tion and an active campaign manager, 
but the moment the costs of party success 
begin to exceed the financial abilities of 
officeholders a new development of the 
party system begins. The “machine” 
and the “boss” are evolved to meet the 
exigency. 

A source of revenue must be found. 
It is discovered in the coffers of enter- 
prises that want tariff protection, and in 
the treasuries of corporations that enjoy 
or are asking for franchises, or that may 
be held up by threats of governmental 
interference with their affairs. How can 
they be made to contribute? By the sim- 
plest process in the world; by finding 
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out what legislation they want and what 
legislation they dread. If they can be 
assured of the passage of bills that they 
ask for, and the killing of bills that they 
fear, they will “come down,” as hand- 
somely as may be desired. How can 
such legislation be guaranteed? By 
making a sufficient number of legislators 
beholden to a party leader, who will tell 
them what bills they must stand for and 
what bills they must vote down. How 
can they be made beholden? Simply by 
assuring them that their political career 
depends on their loyalty to the organiza- 
tion. If they vote as they are told, they 
can depend on obtaining as much money 
for distribution in their respective dis- 
tricts as may be necessary to “get out the 
vote.” If they are recalcitrant, or enter- 
tain foolish notions of responsibility to 
their: constituents, they will be defeated 
if money can defeat them. 

All this means the development of the 
party manager into a business agent 
whose business is to maintain working 
relations between the source of revenue 
and the legislative body. To the contrib- 
utors of funds he must deliver the quid 
pro quo, namely, the legislation desired. 


The legislators he must hold in line by a 
proper apportionment of the revenues in 


his hands. For his own services he must 
have “a rake off” on all transactions large 
enough to make it worth the while of a 
man of ability to hold the job. The 
political functionary thus specialized is 
“the boss.” 

Thus understanding his position and 
functions, can we imagine that we shall 
exterminate him by seething him in a 
few ebullitions-of political wrath? The 
thought is childish. However often we 
throw him down, the boss will pick him- 
self up and resume business at the old 
stand as long as the conditions that have 
created him prevail. Those conditions 
will prevail as long as we have vast pri- 
vate interests which demand favoring 
legislation and are able to pay for it. 
While these conditions last men of abil- 
ity, of effrontery, of shamelessness, of 
unscrupulous daring, will be found to 
take the money and to deliver the goods. 

We shall never get rid of the bosses 
until we get rid of private corporate in- 
terests that are enough bigger than pub- 
lic corporate interests to buy out and 
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betray the public. The boss will dis- 
appear when we have public ownership 
of public utilities. 


& 
Radio-Active Christmas Presents 


PROFESSOR CurRIE, of Paris, had a 
unique experience a few years ago. He 
became the first radio-active man. He 
was obliged to stop his experiments for 
a time because his apparatus, the walls 
of his laboratory, his clothing and his 
own person had become impregnated 
with the mysterious emanation from his 
new element, radium. He could not 
handle a photographic plate, even in its 
box or holder, because the rays of “dark 
light” from his finger tips would pene- 
trate its shield and leave an imprint 
upon its sensitive surface. If he ap- 
proached an electroscope its gold leaves 
would fold together and droop like the 
leaves of the mimosa when it is touched. 
A letter that he had written could be dis- 
tinguished from all other letters in the 
postman’s bag, because it alone was 
radio-active. The visitor who had 
shaken hands with him carried away 
something of his radiant personality. He 
could no longer search for new radio- 
active minerals, because specimens of 
every common rock became radio-active 
in his presence. It reminds one of 
Lanier’s poem about “how Love sought 
for Hell” thruout the universe and could 
find nothing but love even in those dark 
places of the world where only sin was 
thought to dwell. 

Nowadays the poets are limping far 
behind the scientists. Truth is not only 
stranger than fiction; it is more imagina- 
tive, more inspiring, more spiritual. The 
rational sciences give us better symbols 
of the unseen than the pseudo-sciences. 
Professor Curie’s radium emanation is a 
finer analogy of the radiance of person- 
ality than Mrs. Besant’s polychromatic 
auras. 

The reason why Christmas gifts are so 
often valueless is because they lack this 
radiant emanation of personality. The 
gift without the giver is dead. The only 
thing worth giving is ourselves. The 
barbaric custom of cementing a friend- 
ship was actually to mingle the blood of 
the two persons. We have grown above 
this gross symbolism. We know that the 
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circle of one’s individuality extends be- 
yond the limits of one’s skin. It covers 
also one’s intimate belongings. “Person- 
ality” and “personalty” are as closely re- 
lated in meaning as in sound. A true 
gift, then, carries with it something of 
the giver’s self, not in a physical or a 
metaphysical, but nevertheless in a very 
real sense. And gifts without this are to 
the recipient merely the acquisition of so 
much wealth. The object of an ex- 
change of gifts is the mingling of per- 
sonalities. 

The true gift is the material expression 
of the friendly sentiment. The curator 
of one of our great museums of natural 
history has defined a museum as “a com- 
plete collection of accurately prepared 
and systematically arranged labels, ac- 
companied, wherever convenient, by the 
objects referred to.”” In a smiliar way a 
Christmas gift may be defined as a card 
bearing the good wishes of the giver, 
accompanied, if convenient, by an object 
of value. The Christmas card and the 
souvenir postal are, therefore, the gifts 
of friendship reduced to their lowest 
terms. A gift book of which the flyleaf 
is not worth more than all the other 
pages is not a true present. If you have 
a friend who loves you do not give him 
a new book; give him one from your 
own library, containing your own book 
plate, one that opens spontaneously at 
your favorite passages, that is inter- 
lined and annotated by your own hand, 
one that you have used and that has be- 
come part of yourself. Then, if neces- 
sary, buy a new copy for yourself. 

The ideal present is that which ex- 
presses equally the personality of the 
giver and recipient; one that would be 
inappropriate if coming from any one 
else to any one else, as individual as a 
private letter. It should represent the 
common taste of both, the one point 
where the two spheres of personality 
touch each other. Therefore give what 
you value most to the one person in the 
world who will value it more than you. 
The book to give to a friend is the one 
you would enjoy reading aloud to him, 
knowing that he would enjoy listening. 
The picture to give is the one you would 
enjoy looking at together. It is not nec- 
essary to enclose your card in a gift of 
the proper sort. If you have made the 
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right selection, your friend will know 
it is from you as soon as he sees it. _ The 
best gifts need no label. (This 1s an 
apparent contradiction to what we said 
above, but that does not matter, since 
both statements are true.) 

Obviously one cannot give many pres- 
ents in this way. And this is well, for 
Christmas giving has become promiscu- 
ous, perfunctory and commercial. We 
give from a sense of duty, not from a 
spontaneous impulse. A present should 
always be something of a surprise, in 
form if not in occasion. This is the rea- 
son for that atmosphere of ostentatious 
mystery which envelops the home at 
this season. Were it not for the fact 
that we are apt to neglect anything 
which has not a fixed date assigned to 
it, it would be better to scatter gifts 
thruout the year, rather than bunch them 
at Christmas to the impairment of their 
value and the embarrassment of the 
clerks of the store and post office. 
Christmas Day should be multiplied by 
305. 

The desire to impart something of 
one’s own personality to one’s gifts has 
led many to adopt the custom of mak- 
ing all their Christmas presents by hand. 
This is more commendable in theory 
than it is satisfactory in practice. Some- 
times more labor and money are ex- 
pended in the making of a useless and 
inappropriate article than would suffice 
for the selection and purchase of a gift 
that would remind the recipient still more 
vividly of the giver. The gift sentiment 
has been expressed in thousands of po- - 
etical forms, but they are all mere varia- 
tions and elaborations of the two lines 
which have survived longest, because 
they express it most completely and suc- 
cinctly: 

“When this you see, 
Remember me.” 

The gift should also be something 
that one would not otherwise get. The 
boy who prayed to Santa Claus not to 
bring him any useful presents this year 
had the right feeling about it. A Christ- 
mas present should be a luxury, how- 
ever slight its money value may be. On 
the first Christmas the Kings of the East 
did not present the babe in the manger 
with clothing or a cradle, much as these 
were doubtless needed, but they brought 
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perfumes and jewels, the emblems of 
their own royalty, for the new born 
King. 
Js 
Growing Unity 

WHILE it is true that the invitations 
to the late meeting of the Inter-Church 
Conference on Federation were sent only 
to so-called Evangelical Protestant 
Churches, yet it should be understood 
that the object sought was inclusion of 
such as could now be included, and not 
the exclusion of others. Accordingly, 
while it would, under present conditions 
existing out of New England, have been 
impossible to form a federation in which 
Unitarians and Universalists should be 
included, there were expressions of re- 
gret by a number of speakers, such as 
Justice Brewer, that such was the case. 
This was similarly expressed by Presi- 
dent Faunce, of Brown University, who 
said : 

“Those who are sure of Christ ought to be 
patient with those who are feeling their way 
towards him.” 

One of the finest illustrations of Chris- 
tian spirit has been shown by the attitude 
of these two bodies which were omitted 
in the call, not excluded. The Univer- 
salist Leader says: 

“Every loyal lover of humanity must eagerly 
greet any promise of the union of Christian 
forces in their service to the world; and in 
all sincerity, even tho our own Church is at 
present omitted from the lists, we hail the 
movement as one of the most promising of the 
age and prophesy that in the very nature of 
its own composition it must become more and 
more inclusive until all followers of Christ, 
without regard to name, are keeping step in a 
great forward movement towards righteous- 
ness. Naturally we regret the omission of our 
Church from any movement for righteousness, 
but we are a patient body because we are as- 
sured of ultimate justice, and under the es- 
tablished conditions of membership, ‘recogni- 
tion of Jesus Christ, our divine Lord and 
Saviour,’ it would appear that the Universalist 
Church is eligible under its own ‘official’ rec- 
ognition of ‘the spiritual authority and leader- 
ship of His Son, Sans Christ.’ The projectors 
builded better than they knew when they laid 
a foundation of a possible temple ‘lofty as the 
love of God and ample as the wants of man.’” 

Equally are we pleased to observe the 
attitude of representatives of the Cath- 
olic Church to this federation. Thus, in 
The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, Car- 
dinal Gibbons’s organ, the most promi- 
nent position is given to a long address 
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by Father M. M. Sheedy on union, de- 
voted entirely to the discussion of the 
late Conference. It is most sympathetic, 
and laments the divisions of sects: 


“Besides the scandal of a divided Christian- 
ity it is now generally recognized that the ex- 
istence of so many religious bodies is a shame- 
ful waste of money and effort. Unity, 
organization, co-operation—these would put a 
stop to the great leakage in religious bodies 
and would immeasurably strengthen the work 
of the churches. How often do we not see in 
the small town or village, four or five different 
churches where there are hardly enough 
church-goers to fill and properly maintain one? 
By: These churches ought to be starved 
into decency. A determined effort is being 
made to put an end to the rivalries and jeal- 
ousies that hitherto have existed among the 
different sects. 

“To that end the most important and im- 
pressive religious gathering ever held among 
non-Catholics is now in session in New York. 
Its purpose is to organize a permanent federa- 
tion of the churches in this country and to ef- 
fect, if possible, a recognized basis of union. 

“Now if this movement remains true to its 
practical purpose, it ought to succeed in show- 
ing that there is a sound basis on which the 
different non-Catholic denominations of the 
country can stand. We believe that if ever 
church unity is to be visibly attained, even in a 
moderate degree, it will be brought about un- 
der some such form as their great Conference 
in New York has assumed.” 


Father Sheedy then refers to the more 
cordial relations between Catholics and 
Protestants, and concludes his most sig- 
nificant address: 


“From many quarters are heard sweet 
sounds to the music of heaven, that tell of 
this universal desire for unity and peace. . . . 

“These are surely evident signs that religious 
strife and dissensions are rapidly passing away 
and that we are nearing Christian unity. The 
God of the Christian is the God of peace, and 
not of dissensions. And the churches of our 
day are coming to see the pressing need of 
the reunion of Christendom and are praying 
that ‘they may be one as Christ and the Father 
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are one. 
Similarly also speaks that most influ- 
ential Catholic paper, the Boston Pilot: 


“A great Protestant religious gathering 
closed in New York on Tuesday, November 
21. It represented thirty-two denominations 
with a total of 18,000,000 communicants. Bet- 
ter still, it represented the weariness of these 
of the religious divisions which have made all 
professed Christianity outside the Catholic 
Church a jest or a stumbling block to the un- 
believer. Best of all, it was the occasion of a 
greet public act of faith in the Divinity of 


“There was no bitterness in the gathering. 
Not once was the Catholic Church attacked, 
although for obvious reasons it could not par- 
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ticipate in the conference. Rather was it 
praised, as, for example, in Bishop Greer’s ref- 
erence to the Holy Sacrifice, which is the sun 
and centre of our worship. 

“The Conference did not even assert essen- 
tial Protestantism. It wants to call itself ‘The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ of 
America,’ and to hold quadrennial sessions, 
not to formulate creeds, but to help in extend- 
ing Christian influences in all matters of com- 
mon interest. 

“Let us Catholics watch the movement in 
hope and prayer. The confession that sec- 
tarianism is a failure is in itself a good, de- 
cisive step on the way to Christian unity.” 

Thus are we coming nearer together, 
tho seemingly far apart, and the meeting 
of the Conference is justified by those 
who took no part in it. 


os 
The Cost of Our Army 


Nor long ago statistics were printed 
in certain journals to show how much 
larger were the expenditures for the 
United States Army than for those of 
foreign nations. The attempt was to 
prove that we are expending more for 
our standing army than Germany is for 
hers. Such fleeting comparisons, tho 
obviously erroneous, cannot always be 
traced to their source; but when a 
standard book of reference, which may 
well find a place on every editor’s table, 
contains such misleading statements, it is 
important to correct them. Thus, in that 
excellent book, “Social Progress,” edited 
by Dr. Josiah Strong, “A Year-book and 
Encyclopedia of Economic, Industrial, 
Social, and Religious Statistics,” we find 
a table giving the “Armies and War 
Budgets of Principal Countries,” com- 
piled. from Whitaker’s Almanac for 
1905. From this table it would appear 
that while the standing army of Ger- 
many in time of peace is 617,977 men 
and the standing army of the United 
States is 63,750, the expense to Ger- 
many is $143,945,000, compared with 
$240,410,000 to the United States. Thus 
the United States is represented as pay- 
ing for its military establishment $o7,- 
ooo more than Germany pays for hers, 
altho the peace strength of the Germany 
army is nearly ten times greater than 
that of the United States. This appar- 
ent disparity is so astounding as almost 
to furnish its own refutation; neverthe- 
less, confiding people are sure to be mis- 
led by it, and the statistical investigator 
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wonders where such figures come from. 
It should be said, in the first place, 
that Whitaker’s Almanac, tho presum- 
ably reliable as far as British statistics 
are concerned, is evidently not trust- 
worthy as regards this country. It takes 
totals from budgets and appropriation 
bills without analyzing their composition. 
So far as the relative strength of the 
armies of different nations is concerned, 
the comparison is easily made, tho the 
strength of the United States Army at 
the present time is 60,183, instead of 
63,750; but when it comes to compar- 
ing the expenses of the different national 


‘ and military establishments the budgets 


are made up in such different ways that 
no accurate comparison is possible with- 
out an extended analysis. 

It is true, for instance, that tho the 
Germany army is ten times larger than 
that of the United States, the relative 
expense of maintaining the American 
army is much greater per man, because 
while the private in the United States 
Army receives $13 a month, the private 
in the Germany army receives but $2.50. 
The disparity is greater still with other 
nations; for in France he receives but 
$1.74; in Austria-Hungary, $.73 per 
month; in Japan, $.60, and in Russia 
but $.12 a month. Thus it costs the 
United States, at the rate of $13 a month, 
for its army of more than sixty thou- 
sand soldiers, of whom 56,439 are en- 
listed men, more than Russia pays, at 
the rate of $.12 a month, for its army of 
over four millions and a half. In a 
comparison between the rations and the 
clothing of the army of foreign nations 
to those of the United States, Secretary 
Taft says: 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the troops 

of the United States are the best fed, best 
clothed, and best sheltered troops in the 
world.” 
Nevertheless, Germany, though it pays 
its private soldiers about one-fifth of 
what they are paid by the United States, 
having an army ten times as large, ex- 
pends three or four millions of dollars 
more than the United States for the pay: 
of troops. 

The misleading character of the fig- 
ures in Whitaker’s Almanac, however, 
is not to be accounted for merely by ex- 
penditures for food, clothing and pay. 
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The compiler has probably tossed into 
the total the whole amount of our river 
and harbor appropriations, and very 
likely the $150,000,000 we expend for 
pensions. 

Those who really want to know what 
the military establishment of the United 
States costs can easily find out without 
recourse to a foreign almanac. The ap- 
propriation for the military establish- 
ment proper, including salaries, subsist- 
ence, horses, clothing, the medical de- 
partment, the ordnance department and 
the military academy, was, for the year 
ending June 30, 1905, $77,655,162. Of 
that sum, $29,510,364 was for the pay of 
the army; seven million dollars for sub- 
sistence, about thirty-two millions for 
the quartermaster’s department, four 
millions for clothing and fifteen millions 
for transportation. 
expenditures nearly eleven millions 
went for military public works in the 
preservation and repair of fortifications. 

Then there are expenditures under the 
War Department of a purely civil char- 
acter, such as the improvement of the 
Yellowstone National Park and _ the 


buildings and grounds in Washington. 
There were spent for river and harbor 
improvements of a purely civil character 


nearly eleven millions. In addition to 
these, nearly five and a half millions 
went for miscellaneous items having 
nothing to do with the present main- 
tenance of the army; $126,000 on na- 
tional cemeteries, in addition to $61,000 
for the pay of their superintendents; 
$50,000 for headstones for soldiers’ 
graves ; $20,000 on roads to these ceme- 
teries; $1,850 on the Confederate ceme- 
teries at Camp Chase, Ohio, and in Chi- 
cago; $5,000 for marking civilian graves. 
In the medical department the appropria- 
tion for the last year for artificial limbs 
was $120,000, and for the present year 
$425,000. Besides all this, the Govern- 
ment spends $5,000,000 on national and 
State soldiers’ homes. 

Taking all the appropriations together, 
however, they amount to but $107,519,- 
000, instead of the $240,000,000 of the 
Whitaker Almanac. As to the military 
establishment proper, excluding the 
amount spent for the civil expenses 
quoted, it is less than niftety millions. 

We do not know how the figures for 


In addition to these - 
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other countries are compiled for Whit- 
aker’s Almanac, but if they are no more 
accurate than for the United States, it 
would be better to leave the whole sub- 
ject to the imagination of the reader. 


st 
A Cause of Postal Deficiency 


Concress, deliberately, we may almost 
say of malice aforethought, creates an 
annual postal deficiency of $13,000,000 
to $14,000,000 by confining our rural 
post-wagons to the handling of letters, 
newspapers and magazines. The six- 
teen cents a pound tax, levied by Con- 
gress on merchandise limited to four 
pound parcels, effectually debars our 
farm-post wagons from the transporta- 
tion of supplies, produce and baggage 
on their routes, and, on no condition, 
may a farm-post wagon carry a pas- 
senger. 

The result is thousands of farm-post 
wagons at work—over 31,000 at pres- 
ent—collecting and delivering in the 
daily service of the 125 families on the 
average twenty-five mile route, less than 
twenty pounds of mail matter per wagon, 
less than half the load packed by Con- 
gress on over-burdened city foot-post- 
men, to whom Congress refuses the use 
of wagons. Forbidden by Congress to 
bring to the farmers the supplies they 
need from the village store or from the 


‘railroad station, or to take to market the 


butter, eggs and other produce the farm- 
ers have to sell, the average farm-post 
wagon collects on its daily rounds less 
than two pounds of letters, newspapers 
and magazines, practically the only mat- 
ter carried in the rural mails, and brings 
in to the Post Office from this restricted 
service less than forty cents a day. The 
net loss on the average wagon is about 
$1 a day. 

Congress, therefore, has to face a 
deficit—if the estimates of the last report 
oi the Post Office Department were cor- 
rect—of over $14,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1905, and over $13,000,- 
ooo for the ensuing year. 

To meet this deficit, inevitable under 
existing legislation, and to enable the 
rural post-wagon to do a wagon’s work 
for the rural public, Congressman Henry, 
of Connecticut, on December 2ist,_ 1904, 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
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tives a bill to secure the full use of the 
United States rural post equipment and 
to place the rural post service on a pay- 
ing basis. 

In this bill all parcels collected and de- 
livered within the limits of a rural route, 
in dimensions from a pint to a barrel, in 
weight from a half pound to 200 pounds, 
were placed in one class, whether sealed 
or unsealed, with rates of I cent on par- 
cels up to 8 ounces, 2 cents on parcels 
over 8 ounces to I pound, 5 cents on par- 
cels from I pound to 2 pounds, etc., up to 
25 cents on a barrel. 

It is safe to say that from the day such 
a rural post-wagon service comes into 
operation—it should include the trans- 
port of persons as well as merchandise— 
from that day the postal deficit would be- 
gin to decrease, and the steadily decreas- 
ing postal deficiency would be accompa- 
nied by a steady increase in the efficiency 
and usefulness of the postal service that 
would add to the wealth of the rural pop- 
ulation by many millions of dollars a 
year. 

We respectfully suggest to the pres- 
ent Congress that legislation enacted this 
winter providing for the full use of our 


rural post-wagons at low, uniform rates 
will please the people. 

It is reported that the German Govern- 
ment has recently ordered several hun- 
dred automobiles to be employed in the 


German rural service. The least that can 
be fairly expected of Congress in 
the improvement of our free rural serv- 
ice is an appropriation of $200,000 or 
$300,000 for an experimental full post- 
wagon service, using two or four horse 
teams or automobiles on a considerable 
number of routes to be determined by the 
Postmaster General. , 
& 


The Surrender of Halifax 


GreAT Britain has surrendered Hali- 
fax to the care and control of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The two largest pas- 
senger steamers leaving Montreal before 
the ice closed the St. Lawrence called 
en route at Halifax and conveyed to Eng- 
land all the officers and men of the Royal 
Garrison Artillery. Henceforward the 
citadel and forts about Halifax harbor 
will be garrisoned by enlisted men in the 
service of the Dominion Government. 
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Canadian troops also garrison Quebec 
and Esquimalt; and now for the first 
time since England began the coloniza- 
tion of America, there are no troops 
whose pay is voted by the British House 
of Commons anywhere on the -North 
American Continent. 

This withdrawal of the insular British 
forces has much significance for the 
city of Halifax, for the Dominion of 
Canada, and for the United States. Be- 
fore the Royal Artillery left the citadel, 
Halifax had ceased to be the headquarters 
of the British North American naval 
squadron. That change was made when 
the stations of the British navy were re- 
arranged in consequence of developments 
due to the war between Russia and Ja- 
pan; and now that the troops are also 
withdrawn, vast expenditures of British 
money in Halifax, which had gone on. 
since 1749, have come to an end. Brit- 
ish squadrons will from time to time 
visit Halifax, and the great dry dock 
there will occasionally be used for over- 
hauling British war vessels; but a British 
admiral will no longer have his shore 
headquarters in Halifax. and the city has 
ceased to be the headquarters of the com- 
mandant of the British forces in North 
America. . 

The military expenditures at Halifax 
will henceforth be defrayed by, the Do- 
minion Government, and Halifax dis- 
appears from the list of naval and mili- 
tary stations at which there are large 
expenditures of imperial money. Hith- 
erto British expenditure there has been 
on a large scale, for in the century and a 
half during which Halifax has been a 
naval and military station, nearly as 
much British money has been expended 
there as at Gibraltar. Commercially 
these expenditures have been of much 
importance to Halifax, and the presence 
of naval and military forces has had an 
important effect on the social life of the 
city. 
The social effect has not been wholly 
good, for British naval and military offi- 
cers usually hold social ideals for which 
there is no place in a new country 
where there is not much landed or in- 
herited wealth. Halifax has never been 
characterized by the wholesome social 
freedom of Toronto or Hamilton. Its 
social atmosphere has differed from that 
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of the inland cities of Canada; and this 
difference has been largely if not entirely 
due to the social dominance of the British 
naval and military officers so long per- 
manently quartered there. Halifax will 
have to adapt itself to the new conditions. 
There will for a time be some commer- 
cial loss; but the social readjustment 
cannot fail to be for the general advan- 
tage of the people of Halifax. 

For Canada, as a whole, the signifi- 
cance of this change is that it marks 
the beginning of the end of the pupilage 
of the Dominion. The withdrawal of the 
insular British troops from Halifax and 
Esquimalt means the severing of an- 
other formal link with Great Britain ; and 
the only obvious formal link, as distinct 
from the sentimental tie, that now re- 
mains is the presence at Ottawa of the 
Governor-General, who is, of course, 


appointed by the British Government, 
and who acts as the King’s Viceroy. The 
significance for the United States of these 
withdrawals from Halifax and Esqui- 
malt is, that they betoken the new and 
more cordial relations now existing be- 
tween the Americans and the English. 


The only external danger that can threat- 
en Canada must come from the United 
States; and the abandonment of Halifax 
and Esquimalt to Canadian militia and 
the withdrawal of the North American 
squadron form a good indication of how 
slight this danger is considered in Great 
Britain. ! 
wt 


Of special interest 
is Secretary Bona- 
parte’s report. He 
does not favor an enlarged navy—all 
that he asks is that the present force be 
kept up and that old and useless vessels 
be gradually replaced. He allows two 
new battleships, and not three, as the 
naval boards recommended. This has 
been represented as a courageous resist- 
ance to the President’s desire for a larger 
navy. Equally interesting is his com- 
ment on the case of the death of Mid- 
shipman Branch. He has no mercy for 
the “code,” aping th duello, which ex- 
ists at Annapolis. There is no more to 
be said, he tells us, in favor of such con- 
flicts than in favor of the duel. The cus- 
tom he calls “highly objectionable and 


Secretary Bonaparte’s 
Recommendations 


The Coming Parlia- 
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essentially unmilitary.” That is true. It 
is unmilitary because the “code” in the 
Academy, allowed by incompetent and 
self-indulgent Superintendents, divides 
authority. It puts in the senior class 
authority which should belong entirely to 
the officers. It is further unmilitary be- 
cause it is not the business of members 
of an army to fight each other, but to 
fight the enemy. For personal quarrels 
military law provides other remedies. 


uw 


We cannot publish 
this week the full 
report of the com- 
mission appointed by the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference held in Brussels, re- 
ceived just as we go to press. It opens 
the way for the realization of the plan 
for an International Congress proposed 
by Mr. Bartholdt, representing the Amer- 
ican members of the Interparliamentary 
Union. The report favors, first, the 


ment of Nations 


_ transforming of the second Hague Con- 


ference into a permanent institution, as- 
sembling periodically and automatically, 
under the name of International Con- 
gress; second, the codification and devel- 
opment of the law of nations in the best 
possible way, which means that a sub- 
committee of the second Hague Confer- 
ence ought to do the work of codifying 
the law of nations, or that a special com- 
mission should do it, and that the perma- 
nent Congress at The Hague shall keep 
it up to date; third, the turning the In- 
terparliamentary Union into an official 
International House of Representatives, 
so as to act as the people’s chamber of 
the international body. This is a step 
forward toward the realization of the 
grand object aimed at, the abolition of 
war by the creation of a Parliament of 
Nations. 
& 


The heresy case of Dr. 
Crapsey, of the Episcopal 
diocese of Western New 
York, would seem to have come to an 
end, but it may be reopened. Certainly 
the press of that Church does not appear 
satisfied with the conclusion. Dr. Crap- 
sey has published a book, “Religion and 
Politics,” in which he undertakes to deny 
whatever is miraculous in the birth, life 


Dr. Crapsey’s 
Case 
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and resurrection of Jesus Christ. He 


says: 

“In the light of scientific research the Foun- 
der of Christianity no longer stands apart from 
the common destiny of man in life and death, 
but is in all things physical like as we are, 
born as we are born, dying as we die. . - . 
The fact of His miraculous birth was unknown 
to Himself, unknown to His mother, and un- 
known to the whole Christian community of 
the first generation.” 

Of course this absolutely contradicts 
the Apostles’ Creed; and yet when com- 
plaint was made, and the Bishop referred 
the case to a commission of enquiry, no 
sufficient reason was found why he should 
be presented for trial. Let it not be 
understood that the commission were in- 
different as to his views, but they find 
that he still declares his belief in the 
creeds, but in a sort of “spiritual sense” ; 
and while they condemn his views, yet 
such condemnation is by inference rather 
than from direct evidence. What more 
direct denial is needed it is not easy to 
see. If a man can “spiritualize’” away 
the plain meaning of words, theology 
may become, like diplomacy before John 
Hay, an art for the easy reversal of 
solemn asseverations. 


During the past week one million and 
a half of Jews have been celebrating 
their quarter-millenary. They have much 
to boast of, but most of all, of late, over 
the grand contribution of over a million 
dollars the last few days to aid their co- 
religionists suffering in Russia. It should 
go, every cent of it, to Jews, not to Chris- 
tians, much as some of them have suf- 
fered. Perhaps Christians have not aid- 
ed in this as they should, but they have 
hardly been asked. The suffering has 
been fearful and might well appeal to the 
philanthropy of all. What we should at 
least do is to hold our doors wide open to 
the refugees that flee to our shores from 
Christian persecution abroad. But we 
hope that Witte’s promise of religious 
freedom will be carried out. 

& 

The proud Conservative Government 
of the Right Honorable Arthur J. Bal- 
four, for three years Prime Minister in 
succession to Lord Salisbury, and for ten 
years leader of the House of Commons, 
has gone down ingloriously. The coun- 
try was tired of it, and its own support- 
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ers had quarreled. And yet it has been a 
Government that will be writ large in 
history. It consolidated all South Af- 
rica, suppressing the two republics; and 
it formed the alliance which allowed Ja- 
pan without interference to conquer Rus- 
sia. Against these achievements must be 
set the blunder of Church schools and 
the coquetting with the protective tariff. 
It is time that a Liberal Government 
should take its wae. 


It will be most humiliating if the 
European Powers shall back down after 
having made their demands for reform 
in Macedonia, and after sending their 
fleets to take possession of Mitylene. 
They ought to have anticipated the pos- 
sible refusal of the Sultan. But we still 
anticipate that they will insist, and that 
the Sultan will find some way to har- 
monize his necessities with the require- 
ments of Koranic law. The threat of 
massacre may be made, but the attempt 
to execute it would send the Sultan out 
of Constantinople, and then to some St. 
Helena. We do not fear any vast up- 
rising of the Moslem world at his com- 
mand. 

st 

The Mayor of Minneapolis has put 
his foot down and absolutely closed the 
saloons all day Sunday. He was afraid 
he could not do it; so he sent men to 
investigate conditions in St. Louis, a 
city not very puritanical, and he found 
the saloons were closed there, and at St. 
Joseph, and Pittsburg, and Boston. So 
he issued the order to the police, and it 
was obeyed, and the people approve, 
and most of all the families of those who 
spend their Saturday wages in the Sun- 
day saloons. But if Sunday, why not 
Saturday? 


We would like to call your notice 
to the page among the advertisements 
which has for several weeks been giving 
interesting information about the history 
and policy and plans of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. Our purpose is, in part, to get our 
many new readers acquainted with what 
it has stood for in the present and the 
past. We intend to continue this series 
for some weeks, at least, and such a page 
is to be found in this issue, to which we 
direct special attention. 





Insurance 


The Insurance Investigation 


THE reforms advocated in THe In- 
DEPENDENT under date of November 23d 
are beginning to bear fruit. Richard A. 
McCurdy offered his resignation as 
President of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, on the ground of 
ill health, and this resignation was ac- 
cepted by the Board of Trustees on No- 
vember 29th. It is expected that Mr. 
McCurdy’s resignation is to be followed 
by other resignations not only of his im- 
mediate family. Justice Rufus W. Peck- 
ham, who has resigned as a Mutual 
trustee, in a statement issued by him 
giving his reasons for so doing, spoke 
of his “indignation and astonishment” 
at the recent disclosures. History is 
making fast in insurance circles just 
now, for upon the heels of the McCurdy 
resignation comes the announcement, re- 
ported in the public press, that George 
W. Perkins, of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., will retire from the vice-presi- 
dency of the New York Life Insurance 
Company and from the chairmanship of 
its Finance Committee at the coming 
It is stated that 


election, next April. 
this action is to be taken at the sugges- 


tion of Mr. Morgan himself. The Mu- 
tual Reserve Life Association has been 
under investigation, and there were cer- 
tain developments regarding the gift of 
$6,000 to Frederick A. Burnham on the 
part of Horace H. Brockway, proprietor 
of the Ashland House, because “Burn- 
ham was a good fellow and needed the 
money.” In return for this altruism on 
Brockway’s part he was placed upon the 
pay roll of the Mutual Reserve at $300 
per month until he had received, accord- 
ing to the recipient’s own estimate, some 
$6 500. Medical testimony was intro- 
duced before the Armstrong Committee 
to show that President Frederick 
Burnham was not in a condition to ap- 
pear before the committee or to have his 
deposition taken. Indisposition on the 
part of insurance officials seems to be 
rapidly approaching the epidemic stage. 

A bill extending Federal visitorial 
power over certain life insurance compa- 
nies was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the beginning of the pres- 
ent session by Representative Morrell, of 
Pennsylvania. This bill sets forth that 
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the investigation now going on in New 
York has “disclosed grave abuses and 
irregularities in the management of these 
companies, which are manifestly due to 
the lack of an efficient system of govern- 
mental inspection, supervision or con- 
rol.” It also recites that these companies 
“have become practically amalgamated with 
certain trust companies and banking associa- 
tions, and are performing indirectly, by means 
of such amalgamation, many of the functions 
of banks, in addition to those of life insurance 


‘companies, thereby invading the province and 


imperiling the stability and usefulness of the 
National banking system.” 

Another bill, which seeks to place in- 
surance companies under the control of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
was also introduced at the same time. A 
third bill was introduced, which contem- 
plates a joint investigation of insurance 
companies by House and Senate in order 
to ascertain to what extent Federal con- 
trol and supervision is desirable. 

A dispatch to the Times from Berlin, 
under date of December Ist, states that 
the Imperial Insurance Office has in- 
formed the Equitable that it will appoint 
a receiver to administer on the company’s 
property in Germany in the interest of 
the German policyholders unless the com- 
pany increases its premium reserves in- 
vested in Germany as required by the in- 
surance law of May, 1901. The com- 
pany has taken the ground that it is not 
subject to the operation of that law, since 
it no longer seeks or accepts new busi- 
ness in Germany. 

If the threatened receiver is appointed 
he would take possession of the Equita- 
ble’s buildings in Berlin and other Ger- 
man cities and administer them, or, if 
need be, sell them and devote the pro- 
ceeds of such sale to the benefit of Ger- 
man policyholders. 

Temporary President Cromwell, of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has is- 
sued a circular to agents, in which he 
says that thoro reforms in the Mutual 
are being pushed, and that the financial 
situation of his company is such that its 
ability to meet all its obligations is large- 
ly above its liabilities. According to Mr. 
Cromwell’s circular : 


“Policyholders should be strongly advised 
that they will make a mistake if they surrender 
their rights or interests under their policies to 
those who, for their own purposes, seek to ob- 
tain them.” 

















The New Head of the Mutual Life 


Frederic Cromwell, who was elected Acting President of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of this city on No- 


vember 2gth, vice Richard A. McCurdy, resigned, was born at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson on February 16th, 
1843. After graduating at Harvard University, in the class of 1863, he entered the service of the Mutual as 
Trustee in 1880, and has been the Treasurer of that Company since 1884. 

He is on the directorate of the Delaware and Hudson Company, the Morris and Essex Railroad, the 
Sixth Avenue Railroad Company, the National Bank of Commerce, the Guaranty Trust Company and other 
financial institutions. Mr. Cromwell is a member of the Century Association, the Metropolitan, Tuxedo, 
University and Down Town Clubs. 





Financial 


Seventy-five Years Old 


IN our comparatively young nation, 
seventy-five years is an exceptionally long 
life for a financial institution. To this 
ripe age has the New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company now come, and 
its history has been most interesting and 
creditable. This institution was char- 
tered in 1830, and there is only one other 
Trust company in New York as old. 
William Bard, an enthusiast in what was 
then the new field of life insurance, was 
the first President. In 1843 Stephen 
Allen succeeded him; John R. Town- 
send followed in 1845; and in 1846 
David Thompson, who had been cashier 
of the Bank of America, became the 
head of the company. After twenty-five 
years of excellent service, he died in 
1871. Whereupon Henry Parish was 
elected to the office, and he is still Presi- 
dent. Under his skillful and conserva- 
tive management the company’s deposits 
have risen from $6,000,000 to about $34,- 
000,000. Its capital is $1,000,000, its 
surplus and undivided profits are $4,342,- 
594, and its assets exceed $42,000,000. 
Long terms of service are noticeable in 
its history. With Mr. Parish (President 
for thirty-four years) was associated 
Joseph R. Kearney, who, at the time of 
his death in 1893, had been with the com- 
pany fifty-six years, and for twenty-four 
years had been its Secretary. Some time 
ago the fortieth anniversary of the serv- 
ice of Mr. Walker, the present Cashier, 
was suitably celebrated. 

The practice of the company has been 
of an exceptional character, in that it has 
never done any corporation business, or 
accepted corporation or railroad trusts, 
but has been content with acting in all 
fiduciary capacities for individuals and 
for charitable, religious and educational 
institutions. Retiring from the business 
of life insurance in 1840, it has now out- 
standing only fifteen policies, but it does 
a considerable business in annuities. It 
does not deal in securities, and we are 
informed that it has never been a mem- 
ber of a syndicate. But to the bankers 
who undertook, some years ago, in time 
of stress, to supply the national Treasury 
with $50,000,000 in gold, it loaned $2,- 
500,000 in gold from its vaults. Its 
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shareholders have received 1,538 per 
cent. in dividends. After the panic of 
1873, Mr. Parish decided that it was ad- 
visable to keep a cash reserve in the 
company’s vaults, and this has been the 
company’s policy ever since. The two 
Vice-Presidents are Walter Kerr and 
Henry Parish, Jr., and George M. Corn- 
ing is Secretary. Among the Trustees 
are Joseph H. Choate, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, John Jacob Astor, Stuyvesant Fish, 
C. O’D. Iselin, Augustus D. Juilliard 
and John Claflin. 
ed 


Tue Van Norden Trust Company, at 
a recent meeting, adopted resolutions 
providing for the maintenance hereafter 
of a cash reserve of 74 per cent. It is 
thought that other Trust companies wiil 
take similar action. 

....The Lackawanna Steel Co.,of Buf- 
falo, has sold 6,282 tons of steel rails 
to the Government of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, for about $27.50 per ton, which 
includes the freight charges to Mel- 
bourne. The price in this country is 
$28 at the mill. 


....John B. Daniels, George Mercer, 
Jr., William G. Brown, Edward S. Far- 
row, and William A. Griffith are orga- 
nizing a bank, to be known as the Beaver 
National Bank, with a capital of $200,- 
ooo and a surplus of $100,000. It will 
be situated at Beaver, Pearl and: Wall 
streets, and will serve the interests of 
merchants in that vicinity. 


....Harvey Fisk & Sons have under- 
written $8,000,000 of 5 per cent. first 
mortgage extension bonds of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, at a price said to be 
924, and the same firm has an option on 
the underwriting of $4,000,000 more. 
These bonds are secured by a first mort- 
gage on nearly 75 acres additional area 
recently acquired at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
the costly extension of the company’s 
plant to be erected mn. 


....Dividends announced: 


Amer. Chicle Co., 1 per cent. payable De- 
cember 2oth. 

International Paper Co. (Preferred), 114 per 
cent., payable December 3oth. 

Amer. Can Co. (Preferred), 134 per cent. 
payable December 16th. 
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YOUR MONEY wl 
0 


INVESTMENT 
WORKING AT @2) ISECURITIES 


Always subject to your control if required for 
other purposes. Invested with 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. Lee Hi gginson &l Co. 


whieh han Reon contin 12 years, Lewd — 8 
w a utely safe, conservative hands, 
free from speculation and earning for you 44 State Street, BOSTON 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


for every day in our care. Barnings remitted 


semi-annually by check or compounded. We have 

never paid less than 5% per year on savings, dis- or wes ern 
tributing to holders of our certificates profits 

amounting to nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars, while materially adding to our surplus. 


is Our on a el under ; Supervil Trust Com pany 
ew Tor nkin epartmen ion 
by whom it is pron #3 each year. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


‘ Let us show how we can handle your sav- vars “ 
Sere cs Recall Correspondence solicited with 
WSTR Assets - - - $1,750,000 those having real estate in- 
&S, Surplus and Profits $150,000 terests in the Northwest. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS “Either the President or Vice-President of 


O and LOAN CO. every National Bonk in St. Poul is o director of 
19 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York City this company.” 

















Per Hen FISK & ROBINSON 


HOW TO GET THEM BANKERS 


The fifth edition of the book, ‘200 Eggs a Year per Hen,” is 
now pene. Revised, oS > part aa 96 Go t d 
pages. Contains among other things the met of feeding B 
by which Mr. 8S. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize . vernmen on S 
of $100 in gold offered by the manufacturers of a well-known 
condition — for the best egg record during the winter AND OTHER 
months. Simple as a, b, c—and yet we guarantee it to start 
fone to laying pane od } aap on on oe meee eggs I t S e i 
than any other method under the sun. e book a! con- 
tains recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, which n ves tm en ecu Pr. 1 t es 
brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens; and for 
five days in succession from the same flock 64 cage a day. 
Mr. E. F. Chamberlin, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “ By follow- 
ing the methods outlined in your book I obtained 1,496 eggs 
from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, 1902.” From MEMBERS NEW’ YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
14 pullets picked at random out of a farmer’s flock, the 
author got 2,999 eggs in one year—an average of over 214 
eggs apiece. It has been my ambition in writing ‘200 
Eggs a Year fo er = ” to — it Re tenes book + egg 
production and profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, Cedar Stree 
and tells it in a plain, —— way. nicieas 35 Ss t 28 State Street 
Price 50 cents, or with a year’s subscription, 
60c.; or given as a premium for four yearly sub- NEW YORK BOSTON 
scriptions to the American Poultry Advocate at ‘Wy 
25c. each. 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 pages, 25 
cents per year. Four months trial, 10 cents. Sample free. 
CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY} ADVOCATE 
58 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A PIANO FOR CHRISTMAS 


It is among the nobility of holiday gifts. One 
can hardly conceive another cf such possibilities 
for lasting, refining, inspiring pleasure. But a 
fine piano—understand. And no consideration 
of fine pianos can be other than superficial with- 
out including the Ivers & Pond. Used in over 
300 leading “American Educational Institutions 
and in the homes of over 36,000 discriminating 
purchasers, this remarkable instrument represents 
to-day the furthest point in the advancement of 
the artistic piano. . 


Style 335, Latest Model, 


HOW TO BUY If you write immediately, it will be a simple matter to have placed in your home before Christ- 


mas a beautiful piano. If no dealer sells our pianos in your locality, we will mail you a list 
of prices, both for cash and on time payments, will select an instrument with as much care as if it were for our personal use, 
and guarantee your entire satisfaction or the piano may be returned to Boston at our expense for railroad freights. Our new 
Catalogue and valuable information to piano buyers will cost you but a postal and may save you $50 or $100. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 183 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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READING NOTICES 


HOTEL RUDOLF. F 

The delights of Atlantic City do not terminate with the 
summer season. It is a winter as well as a summer re- 
sort. Those who know Atlantic City only in its summer 
aspect may well visit the city by the sounding sea. The 
Hotel Rudolf is an all the year hotel, with a capacity for 
entertaining 1,000 guests. American and uropean 
pian, ge Rudolf is situated directly on the famous 
boardwalk, 





A GREAT DICTIONARY 
It is a pleasure to comment upon the conservative 
methods employed by the erriam Company in 
the publication of the Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Not every little slang word or phrase is put into the book 
regardless of its scholastic or linguistic qualities. It is 
this conservatism backed by the scholarship of the edi- 
tor-in-chief, William T. | Ph.D., LL.D. United 
States Commissioner of Education, and hundreds of 
others of the greatest educators of this and other nations 
which has made the International a standard in the United 
States Supreme Court and in all the courts of the na- 

tion, as well as colleges and public schools. 


[EWISe @ONGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, 
China and Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 
ders. House-cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 


135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


























PROMPTLY SXHCURED 


UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 
p ATE N | Highest References from Prominent Manu- 
' facturers. Write for Inventors Hand Book. 


SHEPHERD & PARKER, 862 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Sore eves Pr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








THE “COFFEE HEART” 


It Is as Dangerous as the Tobacco or 
Whisky Heart 


“Coffee heart” is common to many coffee users 
and is liable to send the owner to his or her long 
home if the drug is persisted in. You can run 
30 or 40 yards and find out if your heart is 
troubled. A lady who was once a victim of the 
“coffee heart” writes from Oregon: 

“I have been a habitual user of coffee all my 
life and have suffered very much in recent years 
from ailments which I became satisfied were di- 
rectly due to the poison in the beverage, such as 
torpid liver and indigestion, which in turn made 
my complexion blotchy and muddy. 

“Then my heart became affected. It would beat 
most rapidly just after I drank my coffee, and go 
below normal as the coffee effect wore off. Some- 
times my pulse would go as high as 137 beats to 
the minute. My family were greatly alarmed at 
my condition and at last mother persuaded me to 
begin the use of Postum Food Coffee. 

‘I gave up the old coffee entirely and abso- 
lutely, and made Postum my sole table beverage. 
This was six months ago, and all my ills, the in- 
digestion, inactive liver and rickety heart action, 
have passed away, and my complexion has be- 
come clear and natural. The improvement set in 
very soon after I made the change, just as soon 
as the coffee poison had time to work out of my 
system. 

“My husband has also been greatly benefited 
by the use of Postum, and we find that a simple 
breakfast with Postum, is as satisfying and more 
strengthening than the old heavier meal we used 
to have with the other kind of coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 











PACH 


on a photograph is a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence. 


Studios, 935 Broadway 
New York 

















Photo Electrotype Engraving Co, 


DESIGINERS and .’. 
“. ENGRAVERS 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 





BUILDING NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1704 John 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 





THE INDEPENDENT 





REGENT 


TEA ROOMS 


45 West 20th Street, New York 


Bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 18th St. “L” Station 





LUNCHEON SERVED FROM 
11 to 3 P. M. 


Location central for shoppers 
Reception room for the convenience of patrons 


AFTERNOON TEA 3to5o0’clock 





TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 
best and simplest device for — =. 100 
— from pen-written and 50 copies from 
written original, we will ship com- 
ete duplicator cap size, without de- 
voeait, on ten (10) days’ trial. 


Price $7.50 less trade dis- 
count of 33 1-3 per cent., or $5 net 
THE FELIX C. DAUS Sesaseanes co. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street - ~ New York City 


sore eves Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


V eae \ 
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Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them, 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be'‘obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it 1s entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 
Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 


ing.” Neversoldin bulk, Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin a, Company, New York 
LE AGENTS 

















CPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE se 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 
guickiy”—nover agcolors pnt, S 
potklg now sold fore. (by mail) in In 
2 PAGE'S mvepicag.. E = ~~ 
uPA SS Ee ati aide ‘ : 
Gloucester, Mi: 


CO., 155 pina t 





AUSTIN | ORGANS as 
AUSTIN. AZ CHEST 


AUSTI 
USTI N TONE 
UNEQUALLED FOR ee AND QUANTITY 
Send for new booklet “C.” 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





YOU CAN GET 


THE INDEPENDENT FREE 
NEXT YEAR 


by sending us the names of four new subscribers, with $8.00. 


In this way you can 


give Christmas presents to four of your friends and to yourself at the same time, 


and make all five happy. 
The Independent, New ‘York 


I enclose $8.00, for which please send THE INDEPENDENT one year to each 


of the following NEW subscribers : 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Send me THE INDEPENDENT one year free in accordance with your offer. 


. (Signed) 











THE INDEPENDENT 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


The First Gleam of Sunshine 


to brighten thousands of homes has been a Life 
Insurance Policy in The Prudential. Are you willing 
to look around the bountiful Christmas table and 
know that you haven’t saved a cent against the day 
when your family may be sitting there without you? 


Now is the time to act. Secure a Prudential 
policy and hand it to the wife and family at Christ- 
mas dinner. It will be the best Christmas you have 
ever enjoyed. ; 

Write thr Plans and Payments today, to Dept, 110 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STUCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Headquarters for 
Handkerchiefs 








We carry as large and varied assortment of 
Handkerchiefs as any house in the country. 
Hundreds of styles to select from in Plain, 
Hemstitched and Initial Goods in Lawns, 
Linen, Silks and Lace for men, women and 
children and in prices from 3 cents to $40 


each. . . Special values in 


HEMSTITCHED and EMBROIDERED 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
at 10, 12%, 15 and 25 cents. 


It will pay to order from us by mail. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Our immense business enables us to make 


very low prices. . . . Full assortment of 


FANCY GOODS and FURNISHINGS 
Suitable for Holiday Gifts 








THE TAYLOR WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, Detroit, ‘Mich. 








OVINGTON 


BROTHERS COMPANY 


are now occupying their new and 
spacious five-story building, located 


314 FIFTH AVENUE 


on the fashionable West Side, be- 
tween 32d and 33d Streets. 

Visitors to the city are invited to 
view their beautiful building and the 
elegant stock it contains, ranging 
from table china, rock crystal and cut 
glass of the finest makes to magnifi- . 
cent bronzes, dainty fans and silver. 


314 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Jewelry 


UR large assortment of the finest 
hand-wrought gold novelties in 
Scarf Pins, 


Brooches, Pendants, 


We have many new designs 
not duplicated elsewhere 


Diamond and Jewelry Merchants, 
328 Fifth Ave. 
Between 32d and 33d Sts. 


without being importuged to buy. 








— 


Fobs, Rings, etc., affords an easy se- 
lection for appropriate Holiday gifts. 


Bartens 2 Rice Co. 


Visitors are cordially invited to examine our wares 














Holiday Gifts 
AAA 


DIAMONDS : WATCHES 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


‘The Benedict ”’ 


Celebrated Collar Button 


WONDERFULLY IMPROVED 
NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903 


In gold and heavy rolled gold. None genuine 
unless stamped Benedict and date of patent. 
A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 


For sale only by 
BENEDICT BROTHERS 


Jewelers 


Broadway and 
Liberty Street 


NEW YORK 





END VIEW SIDE VIEW 
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Health is the Real Gift 


that brings happiness and delight on any day. ‘Tree-loads of presents 
cannot make half-nounshed, impoverished children happy if they are 
not well. The joys of health are better than the toys of wealth. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


has proved a friend of children It puts flesh on little ones who lack 
life and energy, to say nothing of extra vitality, from which must come 
the ringing laugh, the shout and healthy play, plump, rosy cheeks and 
chubby hands. Scott's Emulsion has a remarkable record, covering 
many years. It does make flesh —the kind that feeds every nerve 
and muscle and starts children right. You can test it Free. Send for Sample. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
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I)ENSMOR JYPEWRITER FEATURES 


Saves '4 the Time Line-writer and 


TSW AUIIRIY/ slace No gocssing 
Speed escapement— 


Of Superiority | _ Fast work and no “ pil- 


ing up.” 
Justifier—To rewrite a 
word instead of a whole 
page. 
Heavy manifolder—Clear car- 
bon copies. 
Instantly interchangeable printing 
cylinders. 
Ball-bearings give easy action and re- 
duce friction, which is wear. 
Main Office: 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








A Quarter of a Machinery 
Million People Troubles 
representin he best interests 
in New York and vicinity, both Minimized 


commercially and socially, 


Every breakdown in ma- 
Have Telephones chinery means increased 
cost of production and 
is ? 
Are you able to-reach them decreased profits to the 
facturer Direct 
ne? manu 

Have You a Telepho ieee than a 
Residence telephone service in SON mains is always 
Manhattan is available at a cost sure——always certain. 
of only $3.75 per month. Call - No loss of power in 
nearest Contract Office for full transmission no belting 
information. —no shafting——only 
; clean safe economical 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE CoO. service 
15 DEY ST. 

Contract Offices: Telephone No.: 

Dey St. .- - _ > gore Cortlandt The New York Edison Co, 


5 W. 38th St. 9000 Morningside 55 Duane Street, New York 
%. 7soth St. - - 9020 Melrose 
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FINANCIAL 





1875 1905 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


—Or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


After 30 Years 


Send for our NEW MESSAGE issued after 30 years. 





30th YEAR 





Our splendid system has developed out of this vast experience. 
Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas will net you 
six per cent. and there is no better security onearth. Responsible 
agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 

PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
34 YEA m OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 








List of Mortgages issued monthly. Wil! mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH © JONES 


Home Established 1871 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 





and your 
money when 
O you want it 


No. | 


Three things this Company offers you: 


| - A liberal interest rate. 


2—Absolute security. 


3—Your money on demand at any time. 


It would be hard to find a more nearly ideal 
investment for idle capital—or savings. 

Send your deposit any time— 

Withdraw it any time. 

Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. is paid for 
every day it is in the bank— 

This Company has been in business 11 years. It 
is strong, conservative, aggressive— 


The booklet teils all about it 
and its 5 per cent. plan—wmnie to-day. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 

THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Lite Building. Arcade Butlding. 











THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital paid up, . $500,000 
Sue, «cc» © 4° Ge kal 500,000 


oe 
— 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE 
ALLOWED. ESTATES MANAGED, 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
FRED. C. McNALLY 


JOHN M. SMYTH 
J. R. WALSH 

L. A. WALTON 

OFFICERS 
J. RK. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 

C. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas, 

J. F. NEIL, Ass’t Sec, 











WILLIAM BEST 
MAURICE ROSENFELD 
F. M. BLOUNT 
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The Cost of Gopper 


It is not so very important now. The metal 
sells for seventeen cents a pound and the average 
cost is twelve cents. There is five cents clear 
profit. 

But copper will not always sell for seventeen 
cents. It has often sold for less than twelve cents, 
sometimes for long periods. Then the cost of 
production becomes of the utmost importance. 

The SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY is actu- 
ally producing copper today that costs it nothing. 
It is all profit. The gold and silver values in its 
ores are enough to pay the entire cost of produc- 
tion. This is not a theory but a demonstrated 
fact. We know we can do it because we actually 
are doing it. The precious metals in our ores are 
paying all the cost of the production of all the 
metals every month, and the production is steadily 
increasing. Our mines have as much copper as 
any one’s and gold and silver enough in the ores 
to pay for getting it out. 

Which stock will the wise investor purchase— 
the stock of the company that can make money 
only when copper is:high, or the stock of the com- 
pany that can make money and pay dividends no 
matter what is the price of copper? 

To provide additional capital for building a rail- 
road to its mines and for additional equipments 
the SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY is increas- 
ing its capital from 225,000 shares to 300,000 of 
the par value of $10 each, and offers the new 
stock for subscription at par, $10 a share. Make 
checks payable to the SAN-LUIS MINING 
COMPANY, and send to 


MYRA B. MARTIN, 


Secretary, 


27 William St., NEW YORK 


THE STATE BANK 


376-378 Grand Street 
NEW YORK 
Sound, Conservative, Accommodating. 
Capital, Surplus & Earned Profits, $1,100,000 
Deposits, $13,000,000. 


O. L. RICHARD, Fresident. 
ARNOLD KOHN, Vice-President. 
A. I. VOORHIS, Cashier. 


INVITES ACCOUNTS. 








ORGANIZED 1856. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t ; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t; GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. MCKEON, 
Vice-Pres't; JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-Pres’t; EDWARD J. 
BALDWIN, Cashier; WILLIAM O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier ; 
FREDERICK O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier; WILLIAM A. 
MAIN, fe ob MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: —Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S. 
Hart, Chern Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John 
Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac 
Guggenheim, John Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. 


Thorne, John C. McKeon. 





DIVIDENDS 


, AMERICAN GHICLE COMPANY. 
York, November 28th, 1905. 

A Dividend of ONE PER’ CENT. on the Common Stock 
has been declared os ee poe 20, next, to all Com- 
ae esunerieee of record at 3 P. M. on Thursday, Dec. 

Common Stock transfer books will close at 8 P. M. Dec. 
14th, and reopen Dec. ~~ at10A. M. 

ENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
31ST REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
November 29th, 1905. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1569,) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock, payable December 30th, 1905, to Pre- 
ferred Stockholders of record of December 15th, 1905. Checks will 
be mailed. 

Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will 1 on the 15th day 
of December, 1905, and reopen January 2nd, 1 


E. W. ‘aoe, Secretary. 


MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Corporation 
known as “Henry Romeike,” for the purpose of electing Directors 
and transacting such other business as may properly come before 
the meeting, will be held on the 18th day of January, 1906, at 2 
o'clock p. m., at the office of the Company, 33 Union Square, New 
York City. 

New York City, December 4, 1905. 

ALBERT ROMEIKE, Secretary. 








INSURANCE 





1851 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. — President 
ENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January ts ene $37,071,297.57 
Ttabilities, P ‘ 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, 3,300,623.08 


Ratntanininn ine pe the policyholder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 








THOROUGH INSP&Ctiwin. and insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to 
Persons caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. = rae ‘oe Vice-President. 
F. AIDDLEBROOK.”. Assistant Secretary. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 2508, - = = = = §88,324,422.73 
Liabilities, - eh Ne oi 34,638,296.48 
$3,686 ,126.25 


All forms of Life and Endowment’ eel issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January Ist, 1905 








ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; temporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


Established 1808, 


$25,457 ,929.45 
22,905 552.00 


$2.552,377.45 











Kitlas Assurance Co., 10. 


49 Wall St., Rew Work. 














MARINE AND INLANL INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the! Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres't 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Seoretary 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 

Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 


¢ 




















The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


290-292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y. 
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Union Central Life —{ Bo 
Ins. Co. 


of CINCINNATI Mutual Life Insurance 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President Company 


s 


Assetsover - $45,000,000 OF BOSTON 


The Union Central is the leader of the conservative Assets Dec. 3 j ' 1904, $33 »707,626.06 


companies. Its investments have always been in accord 
with the Ohio Law which prohibits stocks and bonds. P i 
It has absolutely no fluctuating investments, but its Liabilities, . . 28,268,597.58 
assets are mainly in first mortgage loans on real estate— eomemrneeate 
the safest form of security for insurance companies, on Surplus, m P $3,439,028.48 
which it has earned the highest rate of interest of any 
American company for twenty-five years! The large 


annual dividends to policy holders are the best evidence STEPHEN H RHODES 


of the skill, faithfulness and honesty with which the af- 





fairs of Ohio’s Largest Insurance Company have been aes nee 

conducted. ROLAND O. LAMB 
Vice-President 

Gh4e Great Annual Dividend New York Office, - St. Paul Building 





Company GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 

















